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THE BALTIC STATES AND THE ANGLO- 
SOVIET NEGOTIATIONS 


WITH the departure for Moscow on June 12 of Mr. William Strang, 
the Head of the Central European Department of the Foreign Office, 
the negotiations for an Anglo-French-Soviet Pact have entered 
upon a new and critical phase. 

From such information as is available about the various 
proposals and counter-proposals so far made the position at present 
would appear to be as follows. All three Governments are agreed 
on the bases of a three-Power pact for mutual defence against 
aggression ; thus the whole of the Soviet’s European frontier would 
be guaranteed against a direct attack. They are agreed also that 
joint assistance should be given to certain other European States, 
should these be attacked or consider their vital interests threatened 
by another Power. So far, both France and Great Britain are 
already committed—in Eastern Europe—to help Poland, Rumania, 
and Greece ; while Turkey has concluded an agreement with Great 
Britain, and is in course of negotiating one with France. 

But the Soviet Government point out that these arrangements 
leave a gap on their north-western frontier, and are insisting on the 
inclusion of Finland, Estonia, and Latvia in the system of guarantees. 
The crux of the matter lies in the unwillingness of these States to 
accept such a guarantee ; in the British Government’s reluctance 
to force one on them ; and in the Soviet Union’s refusal, so far, to 
be satisfied with the insertion of a clause to the effect that the three 
Powers in the Agreement would consult together if an appeal for 
assistance were made to them by any European State that was hard 
pressed in defending its neutrality. 

M. Molotoff, in his speech on May 31,! referred twice to the 
possibility that the Baltic States might “‘ be powerless to defend 
their neutrality’ ; but clearly what the Soviet Government fear 
most is that they will not ask for assistance, if and when the need 
for it ever arises—either because they dare not, or because they 
prefer the prospect of German occupation to that of Soviet inter- 





(1) See below, p. 7. 
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vention. It is always possible, too, to visualize a situation in 
which, while not actually occupying one or more of these countries, 
Germany might acquire such a strong influence over them, or from 
within, as to constitute a threat to Russia’s vital interests in the 
Baltic. 


These interests (which have been fully recognized by the British 
Government?) are largely strategic. From the point of view of 
naval warfare, any Great Power in control of the Baltic ports of 
Tallinn, Riga, Ventspils, and Liepaja, is well on the way to control 
the Baltic Sea ; while the possession and fortification of Estonia’s 
Dago Islands (at the mouth of the Gulf of Riga), or of Finland’s 
Aaland Islands, would put Germany in an excellent position to 
blockade the Red fleet in the Gulf of Finland. As to the danger of 
a land attack, certain Soviet military experts, according to report, 
now believe that the German High Command would be more likely 
to choose the Baltic States as the base for an advance than either 
Poland or Rumania, partly because the two latter Powers have 
received definite guarantees from France and Great Britain, and 
partly because the terrain is more suitable for military operations. 
It is worth noting, in this connexion, that while Moscow is some 
350 miles (as the crow flies) from the Latvian frontier, Leningrad is 
less than 150 miles from the Estonian border. In any case German 
strategists have a well-known predilection for what is known as 
“the pincer movement ”’ ; and Polish and Russian generals are not 
likely to have forgotten von Hindenburg’s famous reply when, on 
the eve of his departure for the Brest-Litovsk Conference in Decem- 
ber, 1917, Baron von Kiihlmann asked why he particularly wanted 
the eastern border States for Germany—‘ I need them,” he said, 
“for the manceuvring of my left wing in the next war.’’? 


The point of view of the Baltic States is equally clear and 
understandable. On June 7 Mr. Chamberlain acknowledged in 
the House of Commons that the Government “ had received several 
communications from the Governments of Finland, Estonia, and 
Latvia, indicating that in view of their intention to maintain strict 
neutrality they did not wish to receive a guarantee as a result of 
the present negotiation.”” On the same day the President of Finland 
publicly declared that his country “‘ would resolutely defend herself 
against any effort to drag her into the whirlpool of the Great Powers’ 
policies.” A revealing phrase appeared in an inspired article 
published by the Latvian paper Briva Zeme, which pointed out 
that, if a guarantee were accepted, “‘ these two countries (i.e. Latvia 
and Estonia) would be converted into wards of a guardian neighbour, 
and no free country could accept such guardianship.’”’ Still more 
specific was M. Selter’s recent statement in the Baltic Times, ex- 





(1) See Lord Halifax’s speech in the House of Lords on June 8, p. 9g below. 
(2) See Wheeler-Bennett, Brest-Litousk: The Forgotten Peace (Macmillan, 
1938), p. Tog. 
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plaining that “‘ in the event of danger a limited assistance could be 
accepted from a Great Power which is not to blame for the infringe- 
ment of neutrality, and in whose good will there is no doubt, but 
the nature of such support could not be decided upon before the 
country had been attacked.” M. Selter went on to say that the 
Baltic States would resist uninvited assistance from any Great 
Power, acting “‘ either as the representative of some collective 
system, or as the defender of its own vital interests,” as an act of 
aggression. From the point of view of the Baltic States, the root 
of the matter, quite clearly, is this: The decision as to what con- 
stitutes aggression, and as to whether or not Soviet troops shall 
enter their territory, must rest with the Baltic Governments them- 
selves—and not with the Soviet Government. Otherwise, 
what is to stop the latter from seizing any pretext for a military 
occupation, and what guarantee is there that the Soviet troops will 
ever withdraw ? 

In adopting this line, the Baltic States are in no way departing 
from their traditional policy, which has always been based on the 
wish to avoid giving offence, or any pretext for interference, to 
either of their great neighbours. They do not forget that they 
were once a part of the Russian Empire, and narrowly escaped 
absorption in the Soviet Union during the Bolshevik Revolution ; 
nor, on the other hand, that if it had not been for the defeat of 
Germany in the War, they would almost certainly be German 
duchies to-day.1_ Up to 1933 their chief fear was lest Germany 
and the U.S.S.R.—at that time friendly Powers—might at a 
favourable opportunity negotiate a Baltic partition. Since Herr 
Hitler came to power that fear has given place to another—that of 
becoming for the second time in their history a Russo-German 
battlefield. 

In pursuance of the policy of inoffensiveness—or, as it has 
wittily been described, of “ sit-on-the-fenciveness ’’—the Baltic 
States have in the past been supporters of the League and of 
collective security. They have been ready to accede to pacts of 
non-aggression both with the U.S.S.R. and with Germany.? And, 
with the exception of Finland, they would have been willing 
to subscribe to the Eastern Pact of Security and Mutual Assistance 
proposed by M. Litvinov and supported by France and Great 
Britain in 1934-5—always provided that Germany were included 
in it. 





(1) See Wheeler-Bennett, op. cit. p. 107. 

(2) The U.S.S.R. concluded pacts of non-aggression with Lithuania in 1926, 
and with Finland, Latvia, and Estonia in 1932. In 1929 M. Litvinov had already 
persuaded these States (with the exception of Finland) among others, to sign a 
Protocol anticipating regionally the general application of the Kellogg Pact of 
August, 1928 ; and in 1933 they also adhered to the Soviet Union’s ‘‘ Convention 
defining Aggression.” 

Germany concluded non-aggression pacts with Lithuania after the Memel 
coup of March, 1939, and with Latvia and Estonia on June 7, 1939. Her offer to 
Finland was declined. 
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The ‘“‘ Eastern Locarno ’”’ project foundered, of course, on the 
rocks of German and Polish opposition (Poland had just concluded 
her ten-year Agreement with Germany), and was finally shelved 
owing to preoccupation with the Italo-Ethiopian conflict in 1935, 
but in the light of present events, it is interesting to recall some of 
the reactions towards the scheme at the time. The British Govern- 
ment favoured the proposal on condition that no fresh commitments 
on their part were involved, that Germany were included in it, that 
its provisions were reciprocal and not directed against any one 
country, and that the U.S.S.R. entered the League. Italy took 
much the same line. Czecho-Slovakia and the Baltic States (but 
not Finland) favoured the pact on condition that Germany were 
included in it. Germany herself, supported by Poland and to some 
extent by Finland, declared that a pact involving mutual assistance 
was out of the question—she could undertake no engagement which 
“might involve entanglement in Eastern conflicts,” that in general 
she preferred bilateral agreements, and that in any case her right 
to equality in armaments must be settled first. The most that 
Sir John Simon could persuade Herr Hitler to offer, in March, 1935, 
was a ten-year collective agreement of non-aggression, arbitration, 
and neutrality. And even this was withdrawn after the League 
Council had censured Germany’s introduction of conscription and 
her repudiation of the armaments clauses of the Peace Treaty, 
and France and Czecho-Slovakia had signed pacts of mutual assis- 
tance with the U.S.S.R. 

Thus all hope of obtaining a guarantee of Baltic independence 
from both Germany and the U.S.S.R. had to be abandoned ; and 
neither blandishments nor threats! could persuade the Baltic 
Governments to commit themselves to the protection of the latter 
alone. Disturbed by the increasingly obvious breakdown of the 
policy of collective security, impressed by the fiasco of sanctions 
in the Italo-Abyssinian conflict, and even more by the failure of the 
Western Powers to prevent the Anschluss, they finally, in 1938, 
followed the example of the Scandinavian States, of Belgium, and 
of Switzerland, in adopting a policy of absolute neutrality. In this 
they were encouraged by the Polish Foreign Minister, Colonel Beck, 
who, in the months preceding the final climax of the Czech-German 
crisis, paid a series of visits to most of the Scandinavian and Baltic 
capitals with a view to building up a united front against the 
automatic application of sanctions. So successful was he that at 
the League Assembly in September Latvia and Estonia announced 
that they reserved to themselves full freedom of action with regard 
to the application of sanctions. In the following November, at one 





(1) Ct. a speech by M. Zdanov (Secretary of the Communist Party in the 
U.S.S.R.) at the All-Union Congress in November, 1936, when he was reported to 
have said : ‘‘ We wish to live in peace with the Baltic countries, but if these tiny 
peoples allow big adventurers to use their territories for big adventures, we shall 
widen our little window on to Europe with the help of the Red Army.”’ 
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of their periodic conferences, the Foreign Ministers of the Baltic 
Entente drafted a law regulating the neutrality of their respective 
States, and Bills introducing the necessary arrangements have 
already been passed by the Estonian and Latvian Parliaments. 
The question to-day is whether circumstances will permit the 
Baltic States to continue to remain neutral, however much they 
may wish to do so. 

Mr. Strang is believed to be taking with him to Moscow British 
proposals for a formula which will solve the problem of how to 
satisfy the Soviet Union’s requirements, and at the same time meet 
the objections of the Baltic Governments. Such a formula, while 
avoiding all specific reference to the latter, might contain an auto- 
matic guarantee of mutual assistance not only against a direct 
attack on any one of the signatory Powers, but also against any 
kind of aggression that it might consider constituted a threat to 
its vital interests. It would, in fact, be similar to the British 
guarantee already given to Poland. 

An even more explicit guarantee is being urged in some 
quarters. Thus, Mr. Churchill has suggested! that “ it is too much 
to ask these small States at this stage, before the Triple Alliance has 
been signed, to commit themselves . . . it is sufficient for the 
three Great Powers to declare that the invasion or subversion of 
the Baltic States by the Nazis would be an unfriendly act, in the 
full diplomatic significance of the term, against the Grand Alliance.”’ 
This solution does appear to take into account and overcome the 
difficulty, in so far as it is caused by the Baltic States’ fear of 
offending Germany. But it makes no allowance for the fact that 
the Governments and ruling classes in these countries are genuinely 
afraid of Russia and of the infiltration of Communism. It is widely 
believed that in the last resort they would prefer German protection 
to the presence of Soviet troops on their soil, which, if it did not 
actually end in a permanent occupation, might well result in the 
overthrow of the existing régimes. 

EP. 





M. MOLOTOFF’S SPEECH OF MAY 31 


M. MOLOTOFF, addressing the Supreme Council on May 31, referred 
to the deterioration of the international situation, and said they now had 
to deal with certain results of the policy of the aggressive Powers, on the 
one hand, and of the policy of non-intervention on the part of the demo- 
cracies, on the other. 





(1) In an article in The Daily Telegraph, June 8, 1939. 
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The position of the Soviet Union in appraising events differed from 
that of both parties. It was alien to all glossing over of the really 
worsened situation. The facts must not be hidden from public opinion, 
and it would then become obvious that soothing speeches were only 
needed by those who had no desire to hinder the further development 
of aggression, in the hope of turning it in a more or less “‘ acceptable ” 
direction. 

After pointing out that, even at the time of Munich, it seemed to 
many people that the representatives of Britain and France went further 
in their concessions at Czecho-Slovakia’s expense than they had a right to, 
he described the Munich Agreement as the culminating point of the 
policy of non-intervention, and of compromise with the aggressive 
countries. He went on: 

“We stand for peace and for preventing a further development of 
aggression, but we must remember Comrade Stalin’s precept to be 
cautious and not to allow our country to be drawn into conflicts by 
warmongers who are accustomed to have others pull the chestnuts out 
of the fire for them.” 

There were now several signs that the democracies were increasingly 
coming to realize that the non-intervention policy had collapsed. ‘Ina 
country like Great Britain,” he said, ‘‘ people are beginning to talk loudly 
of the need for a sharp change of foreign policy. We, of course, under- 
stand the difference between verbal declarations and real policy. Never- 
theless, one cannot but note that this talk is not accidental.” 

He instanced as “ new facts ’”’ in the situation the Anglo-Polish and 
Anglo-Turkish Pacts, and then introduced the subject of the negotiations 
with Britain, who, he said, had been endeavouring to get the Soviet 
Union to collaborate, and “ naturally, this endeavour deserves attention.”’ 


The Soviet’s tasks in the existing situation consisted in checking 
further development of aggression, and were in line with the interests of 
other non-aggressive countries. Negotiations had accordingly been 
opened with France and Great Britain, and it was apparent to the Soviet 
that to create an effective front against the advance of aggression the 
following minimum conditions were necessary: (1) Conclusion of an 
effective pact of mutual assistance, of an exclusively defensive character, 
between Britain, France, and the U.S.S.R.; (2) a guarantee against 
attack by aggressors on the part of the three countries to the States of 
Central and Eastern Europe, including all the European countries 
bordering on the U.S.S.R. without exception ; (3) conclusion of a concrete 
agreement by the three countries regarding the forms and the extent of 
the immediate assistance to be given to each other and to the guaranteed 
States in the event of attack. 

In some of the British and French proposals the ‘ elementary 
principle ’’’ of reciprocity and equality of obligations did not meet with 
favour, as these proposals left open the question of whether the U.S.S.R. 
might count on British and French assistance in the event of it being 
directly attacked by the aggressors, and also the question whether Britain 
and France could take part in guaranteeing small States bordering on 
the U.S.S.R. and covering its north-western frontier should they prove 
unable to defend their neutrality from aggressors. 

New proposals had now been received, in which the principle of 
mutual assistance on the basis of reciprocity was recognized. This, of 
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course, was a step forward, but it was hedged round with such reservations 
that it might prove to be a fictitious step forward. The proposals made 
no progress whatever as regards the guaranteeing of Central and Eastern 
European countries, since they provided for assistance being given by 
Russia to 5 countries already guaranteed by Britain and France, but said 
nothing about the assistance to be given to the 3 countries on the north- 
west frontier of Russia which might be unable to defend their neutrality 
if attacked by aggressors. The Soviet Union could not assume obligations 
in regard to the 5 countries mentioned unless it received the guarantee 
regarding the other 3. 

M. Molotoff went on to condemn aggressors in general, but said their 
relations with Italy were improving, and added: “‘ We do not refuse 
to improve our trade relations with Germany.” Trade negotiations were 
interrupted at the moment, but, he said, “ there are signs that the negotia- 
tions may be resumed.” 

Relations with Poland had also improved, political relations having 
been normalized and trade relations regulated by a treaty which had 
resulted in an increase of trade. 

He next turned to Japan, describing her threats against Outer 
Mongolia as amusing and nonsensical, but “ there is a limit to all this 
nonsense,” he said, “‘ it is time for the Japanese to cease all provocations. 
Owing to our pact of mutual assistance with Outer Mongolia we will 
defend its borders like our own.”’ Citing M. Stalin’s declaration that the 
Soviet Union would help nations fighting for their own independence, he 
declared that practical help was being given to the Chinese in their 
struggle. The Soviet Union was not what it was in 1922; but some of 
their neighbours could not understand this. ‘‘ Reactionary Japan should 
know that they cannot intimidate us with threats,” he concluded ; 
“ Soviet rights are and will be defended.” 





LORD HALIFAX’S SPEECHES ON FOREIGN POLICY 


I. STATEMENT OF JUNE 8. 


IN a speech in the House of Lords in the debate on foreign policy on 
June 8 Lord Halifax briefly reviewed the situation as regards the agree- 
ments with Poland and Turkey, and the discussions with Russia, and 
went on to deal more fully with the problem of relations with Germany. 

In Great Britain, he said, they felt that their policy was straight- 
forward and plain, but it was perhaps not difficult to imagine how 
different it might appear to many thinking people in Germany. There 
must be many such who were not less shocked than themselves at the 
treatment of the Jews, and who realized that whatever Germany might 
have felt about the relations between Germany and Czechoslovakia as 
they were left by Munich, to attempt to solve that problem by the destruc- 
tion of Czech independence was, stated in the most modest terms, both 
unwise and wrong. 

But whatever might be their judgment, he suggested that such 
people as he had in mind in Germany, feeling all that, might, in the light 
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of post-war history, feel, too, that Germany never would in fact have 
secured consideration for claims which seemed to her people eminently 
reasonable and just unless she had been prepared to back them by threat 
of force. 

It was no long step from that for the patriotic German to accept 
the view that British policy consisted in the blocking of any and all 
of Germany’s aspirations, whether racial, political, or economic. 

“Here, to my mind,” Lord Halifax said, “emerges the really 
dangerous element in the present situation, which is that the German 
people as a whole should drift to the conclusion that Great Britain had 
abandoned all desire to reach an understanding with Germany, and that 
any further attempt at such a thing must be once for all written off as 
hopeless.”’ 

The British people, he thought, had constantly sought, and would 
still earnestly desire if they thought it possible, to reach such an under- 
taking with Germany as might not only assist the settlement of particular 
questions, but might also place the relations of the two countries upon a 
secure footing of mutual confidence. 

They had been very ready to admit many mistakes made both at 
and after the conclusion of the war, and there was a widespread desire 
to rectify whatever legitimately might be rectified and to enter into an 
era of friendship with the German people. That desire found practical 
expression, for example—it was now sometimes forgotten—in the success- 
ful negotiations for the evacuation of the Rhineland before the time laid 
down in the Peace Treaty. 

Herr Hitler had repeatedly given to the world assurances that 
Germany did not wish to incorporate non-Germans in the Reich, and 
that seemed to be a guarantee of the limitations of Germany’s aims in 
foreign policy. But on those events followed first of all the attack on 
the Jews, which shocked the conscience of the world, and, finally, the 
destruction of Czechoslovakia by a lightning military action. 

There seemed here much more than a fresh departure in German 
policy. Above everything there was a staggering blow levelled at the 
confidence and the value of the pledged word in international relation- 
ships. 

‘To many people,” he said, “‘ certainly to our own, it seemed no 
unreal fear that made them wonder whether they might not be faced with 
the first step in an attempt to dominate Europe by force, and made them 
feel themselves standing on the threshold of conditions in which no 
country could feel that its security and independence might not at any 
time be threatened. Therefore, it was almost overnight, there was an 
almost immediate instinctive drawing together of many countries to 
meet what appeared a great potential danger. 

“ Reaction in France was precisely the same, and no more tragic and 
disastrous error can be made than to suppose that because the British 
and French peoples are by nature tolerant, ready to settle differences by 
discussion and compromise, therefore they are less resolute, less vigorous, 
and less resilient than any other people. 

‘“‘M. Daladier has expressed in quite unmistakable clarity the spirit of 
the whole French people, and it should now be equally clear that the 
people of this country are not less ready and not less determined than 
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their friends across the Channel to make whatever contribution is necessary 
to uphold their way of life and to defend their position in the world.” 


If it were true that no country cherished sinister designs of imposing 
settlements under pressure of overwhelming force not one of their engage- 
ments would ever be called into operation, and ‘‘ the way is open to new 
opportunities by which all may benefit and the nations can rapidly 
emerge from the atmosphere of doubt, uncertainty, and fear in which 
they have been obliged to dwell.”’ 

He was encouraged to say that by the speech of Signor Mussolini 
at Turin on May 14, in which he said that there were no questions which 
would justify war which would become universal war. 

“But if these problems are to be resolved by negotiation,” Lord 
Halifax added, “‘ there must be good will on both sides, and a readiness 
on each side to make allowances for the point of view of the other. There 
must be ‘ give’ as well as ‘ take,’ and, furthermore, there must be the 
conviction on both sides that the word of the other will be kept.” 

He would despair of the issues in Europe being settled if he con- 
sidered only the polemical utterances on both sides. He refused to 
accept at full face value everything written and said in other countries, 
just as he expected the Governments and peoples of those countries to 
ignore some irresponsible expressions of opinion in Great Britain. 

He went on to say that Great Britain and France and the nations 
they had consulted would never commit any act of aggression or attempt 
by indirect means to undermine the independence or security of another 
State. 

“So far from wishing to embarrass Germany in the economic field,” 
he said, “‘ we know that a truly prosperous Germany would be good for 
all Europe, and our one desire is to throw all our weight in the scale of 
peaceful settlement. But the day has gone by when the independence 
of European nations can be destroyed by unilateral action, and it is clear 
that any further attempt to do so will meet with wide and resolute 
resistance. 

“ But, provided that the independence of nations is recognized, the 
Government are not only willing but anxious to explore the whole 
problem of economic Lebensraum, not only for Germany but all European 
nations.” 


He doubted whether a conference by itself offered any remedy, but 
he had no hesitation in saying that if there ever seemed to be elements 
of a real settlement the Government would advocate it and would be pre- 
pared to make the best contribution they could for a successful result. 

Any of Germany’s claims were open to consideration round the table, 
and Great Britain was only too anxious to see rival claims adjusted on a 
basis that might secure lasting peace. 

The Government were fully alive to the necessity for devising positive 
plans for the future. Nobody could suppose that, even if it were appre- 
ciated that further acts of aggression against the independence of European 
States would be resisted if necessary by force of arms, it would be satis- 
factory or even possible for Europe to settle down so long as its Govern- 
ments were divided into potentially hostile groups, and for nations to 
remain in a kind of uneasy equilibrium while their peoples were slowly 
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impoverished by the burden of armaments and stagnation of trade that 
must surely result. 

The Government, therefore, certainly wished to reach a point at 
which international differences could be made the subject of calm and 
unprejudiced negotiation. But in most of the problems there were 
conflicting claims each of which could fairly be said to rest upon some 
foundation of equity, but neither of which could be completely met if 
regard was had to the case, not less strong, on the other side. In such 
cases no just settlement could be reached unless both parties desired it. 

No settlement that it was sought to impose unilaterally, by force, 
without proper consideration for the claims on the other side, could 
be described as just, and those who sought to build a just world were 
bound to resist influences by which justice was plainly disregarded and 
denied. 

However difficult it might be to get a settlement that would com- 
pletely satisfy both sides it was certainly true that no settlement by 
negotiation could be worse than or as bad as a settlement achieved by 
war. 

He did not share the view that war was unavoidable. It was true 
that there were men who had it in their sole power to precipitate a 
conflict, and the danger always was that their judgment might mislead 
them as to the nature of the risk they were running and as to the purpos: 
and the temper of those against whose convictions they might at any 
time be moved to act. 

There must be no misunderstanding. If the issue were ever to be 
joined he had no doubt at all about the ultimate outcome, whatever: 
might be the varying fortunes of war or the duration of the struggle 
but he found it very difficult to believe that, with the certain prospect 
of resistance, and with the awareness of the fearful consequences that 
must follow, and with the knowledge of the desire of all people for peace 
and the readiness of all peoples to see matters settled by negotiation, 
those who might feel tempted to risk the arbitrament of war would not 
feel, if they might once convince themselves of the good faith of those 
with whom they had to deal, that it was wiser and more profitable to 
resolve by negotiation the difficulties which inevitably arose in adjusting 
claims and in satisfying the needs of a constantly changing world. 


STATEMENT OF JUNE 12. 


Owing, as he remarked, to the fact that his speech of June 8 on foreign 
policy had been variously interpreted in different quarters Lord Halifax 
made a further statement on the Government’s aims and methods during 
the foreign affairs debate in the Lords on June 12. 

Whether they liked it or not, he said, they must recognize that they 
were living in a year of power politics—force politics. The question on 
which they all had to make up their minds was, so long as force was 
placed in the position of arbiter, what were the purposes for which they 
wished to see force employed? Was their force to be used for the pro- 
motion or destruction of things like justice and order and the like, on 
which human society depended? If their view was that they could not 
afford to see those things disappear from the world if they could prevent 
it, they must surely be prepared to meet force with force, and see that 
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the force which emerged dominant was the force which had as its purpose 
the things on which human society ultimately depended. 

He need not assure noble lords who had raised the question of policy 
concerning colonies that the Government realized the full force of what 
had been said. No one who had looked at that problem with any care 
could fail to know the difficulties which it aroused, and those difficulties 
were all the greater because everybody, or nearly everybody, had so far 
tended to think of treating the colonial question through the single process 
of rendition of territory, and that, of all the possible methods of treatment 
of it, was the most difficult. He was not prepared to add anything at 
this time to what had been said by the Government in regard to that 
question. 

The question of Danzig had also been raised. He could not do better 
than emphasize the attitude of the Government as it was recently 
defined by the Prime Minister when he used very carefully considered 
words. His words were : 

“Our assurances to Poland were clear and precise. Although 
we should be glad to see the differences between Poland and Germany 
amicably settled by discussion, although we thought that they could 
and ought to be so settled, if an attempt were made to change the 
situation by force in such a way as to threaten Polish independence 
that would inevitably start a conflagration in which this country 
would be involved.” 


As to the Far East they were witnessing a conflict of principle 
involving the whole question of the right to resort to war, and in these 


circumstances it had been the duty of the Government to consider what 
course of action was incumbent on them, and practical. He was quite 
content to leave the conduct of Great Britain in that matter to be judged 
by those with a full knowledge of the facts and who were able to form a 
judgment as to the manner in which the country had carried out its 
obligations. There was no truth whatever in the rumour of the with- 
drawal of British troops from Shanghai. 

The Japanese military authorities advanced “ military necessity ’’ as 
justification for many of the acts which resulted in interference with 
British rights and interests. The Government could not accept that plea 
as any excuse for the impairment of rights secured on a solemn treaty 
provision ;_ still less could they accept the unilateral modification of 
instruments entered into freely by Britain and other Powers. 

With regard to the case of Colonel Spear, he could not speak fully 
until he had an account from him. He could, however, say that Colonel 
Spear’s journey was entirely devoid of any ulterior purpose, such as 
suggested by the Japanese, and whatever had been the Japanese sus- 
picions they should not have detained Colonel Spear once his identity 
had been established. Mr. Cooper, who had been set at liberty, reported 
that Colonel Spear was being properly treated, and there was no reason 
to anticipate that matters in regard to Colonel Spear would not be 
satisfactorily settled. 

With regard to the trouble that unhappily ended in the death of 
Mr. Tinkler from bayonet wounds, the facts of the case had not been fully 
established, but whatever were the precise facts of the incident, the 
Government took a very serious view of what happened between the 
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time when Mr. Tinkler was wounded and the time of his death. The 
Ambassador at Tokyo had been instructed to protest to the Japanese 
Foreign Office and reserve all the rights of Great Britain to compensation 
if the facts should establish a right to claim. 


Turning to the question of foreign relations generally, he maintained 
that it was a sign of some confused thinking to suggest that his speech 
of June 8 implied some change in policy ; on the contrary, it was a perfectly 
frank attempt to get people in England and elsewhere to face the realities 
of the situation. 

There were two things, as he saw them : 

“ First, we must make plain that British policy, while making no 
threats and while concealing no ulterior designs, does want to make it 
quite clear to the world that if force is used to-day those who use it must 
count on force being met by force. . . . The spirit of the people of these 
islands to-day is far stronger, more robust and united than even in 1914; 
and the one thing foreign machinery of propaganda always fails to men- 
tion—and the reason is obvious enough—is that not one of our engage- 
ments will ever function if there in fact exists nowhere any forcible dis- 
turber of the peace: 

‘‘ The second point, which I should certainly wish to see kept clearly 
before the people of this country, is that if there is no attempt or intention 
to resort to force; then the whole influence of this country, which is not 
negligible, will be thrown, arid in my judgment will be vitally thrown, on 
the side of reaching fair settlements by negotiation. And I agree that 
to reach the point of negotiation both sides must mean the same thing. 
That must be an essential condition, in my mind, for the success of any 
negotiations on which we hope one day the nations of Europe will be 
prepared to enter. 

“It is not always easy to judge accurately all intentions, and our 
judgment must largely depend on the words spoken and the acts done 
by those who control the policy of other countries. But there are, as | 
see it, the two alternatives at present standing for choice before the 
world, and I should be well content if I thought this debate had the effect 
of focusing the attention of all whom it might reach on the incalculable 
advantage of changing the dangerous, threatening, and sinister methods 
of arbitral force for the methods of negotiation and peaceful settlement.” 





BINDING CASES FOR THE BULLETIN. 


As with Volume XV (1938), Volume XVI (1939) will be 
‘bound in two parts containing, respectively, the issues for 
January-June and July-December. The binding case for 
numbers I to 12 of the present volume is being prepared and 
an order-form will be circulated in the next issue, which will 
also contain a table of contents for numbers I-12. 
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CHRONOLOGY 


Albania 


June 3,—The new Constitution was published. Executive power 
was vested in the King, who also exercised legislative functions with 
the assistance of a Chamber entitled the Supreme Fascist Corporative 
Council. The King had the power of veto. 

A Treaty with Italy was signed providing for Italian direction of the 
foreign relations of Albania, and the consequent closing down of Legations 
and Consulatés abroad. 

Australia 

May 30.—The Commonwealth Government received an appeal from 
the Jews in Western Australia to protect refugee immigrants there from 
Nazi interference, on the ground that refugees had been coerced into 
maintaining contact with the German Consulate by fear of reprisals on 
their relatives in Germany. 

June 1.—The House of Representatives, by 37 votes to 26, passed 
the Bill creating a. Department of Supply, after Labour amendments had 
been accepted making the control and limitation of profits mandatory 
on the Department and prohibiting the making of regulations invalidating 
trade union practice or the freedom of employees to change their employ- 
ment. 

June 7.—The lists were opened for a £6 million four per cent. 
Commonwealth of Australia sterling loan, issued at 984, and redeemable 
1961-64. The proceeds were to meet part of the defence expenditure. 


Belgium 

June 8.—The Prime Minister, speaking in the Chamber, said 
Belgium’s essential aim was to keep war away from her territory. She 
had decided to take up arms only against aggression which menaced her 
directly in her vital interests; she would also defend all her frontiers 
in Europe and in Africa. 

Belgium declined to accept alliance obligations, as these, by becoming 
increasingly complicated, would expose her to the risk of having to fight 
in a conflict in which essential Belgian interests were not at stake. She 
did not intend to practise, under the cloak of a supposed policy of inde- 
pendence, a policy of secret alliances. 


Bohemia and Moravia 


May 30.—It was announced that the youth section of the N.U.P. 
had enrolled 98 per cent. of the Czech youth of both sexes from 17 to 24. 

Many would-be emigrants were reported to have been arrested by 
the Gestapo on charges of corruption. 

June 1.—Fascist demonstrations took place in Prague, and shouts 
were raised for General Gajda and against the Jews. Two Fascist 
leaders were: arrested. 

June 2.—News reached Prague of action taken by the Gestapo at 
Zlin at Whitsuntide against a party of 45 Czech school children accused 
of starting a demonstration in a cinema. (They were reported to have 
laughed when a technical fault caused an interruption of the news-reel 
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showing the signing of the Italo-German alliance.) The police detained 
3 of them, and when a boy attempted to escape while crossing a park 
shot him twice in the arm. 

Later, all the children were arrested at Zabrek and sent to German 
schools in two or three separate parties. 

The Minister of Education intervened with the Protector’s office. 

The Prague police issued an order prohibiting the wearing of badges 
bearing aggressively nationalist slogans. 

June 4.—Strong detachments of Czech police occupied all public 
buildings in Prague as a precaution against Fascist demonstrations. 

Herr Frank, the chief deputy of the Protector and former deputy of 
Herr Henlein, made a speech in Southern Bohemia to 20,000 S.A. and 
members of the German Nazi Party in which he warned the Czechs 
against any hankering after the methods of Dr. Benes, and reminded the 
Government of its responsibility for the control of the Czech people. 
Speculations as to an approaching end of the existing situation in Central 
Europe established by the Fihrer or regarding a re-creation of the Czecho- 
Slovak State were, he said, doomed to disappointment. There would be 
no new 1918, in spite of Czech legions being formed abroad, or a Mafia 
at work with whispering campaign, secret pamphlets, and chain letters. 

The autonomy given to the Czech people would be a genuine 
autonomy, but, he went on, “ naturally, the interests of the Czech people 
must always be in line with the interests of the Reich. I wish to make it 
clear that in all parts of the Czech Lebensraum there are also German 
interests which must not be damaged. We hope the Czech people, after 
20 years of error, will recognize our joint mission and honourably fulfil 
the difficult tasks that lie before us.”’ 

June 6.—Reports were current in Prague of many arrests and execu- 
tions of Czechs by the secret police, a postman found with a wireless 
transmission set having, it was stated, been shot without trial. The 
houses of Jews were being entered and robbed, and a synagogue at 
Ostrau was burnt down. 

June 7.—A German police inspector was shot dead at Kladno. 

June 8.—The Protector issued an announcement referring to the 
“ treacherous murder ”’ of the policeman, and ordering, in the police district 
of Kladno, the closing of all schools and places of entertainment, the 
prohibition of open-air meetings, and the closing of all house doors and 
windows from 8 p.m. to 5 a.m. 

Further, the Mayor and town council of Kladno were dismissed, and 
a Government Commissar appointed. 

The Czech police in the town were disarmed and placed under arrest, 
and it was announced that if the culprit was not arrested by 8 p.m. the 
following evening further measures would be taken. A_ reward of 
30,000 crowns was offered to anyone throwing light on the identity of the 
murderer. 

A detachment of German armoured cars patrolled the streets. 

June 9.—Kladno was occupied by some 1,000 armed police with 
machine-guns, tear-gas bombs, etc. A large section of the town was 
closed, and German patrols made house-to-house searches. 

The reward was increased to 100,000 crowns, and an order issued 
that anyone withholding information would be shot. A fine of 500,000 
crowns was imposed on the district. 
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The German version of the death of the policeman was that he was 
killed on duty, by a Czech, though no evidence was offered ; the Czech 
version was that the man was seen in a state of intoxication with another 
German in a cabaret, where he was alleged to have had a quarrel with 
his companion over a girl. Shots were heard soon after they left, and 
Czechs attracted to the scene found the policeman dead. 

The Germans brought a charge of corruption against the leader of the 
Committee of the N.U.P. and demanded his resignation. 

June 10.—The press bureau of the N.U.P. issued a statement denying 
vigorously the German charges against M. Hruby. 

A Czech police recruit was killed by a German policeman at Nacheod, 
where a detachment of German police had been sent a few days previously 
to deal with unrest among textile workers. According to the Czech 
account, the Germans fired shots into the air at 3 a.m. and attempted to 
enter the synagogue. The Czech police locked themselves in their 
juarters, but a German broke a window and killed the Czech recruit with 
3 shots as he lay in bed. 

The German News Agency in Prague described the man’s death as 
the result of a clash between Germans and Czechs. (See also Germany. 
External Affairs, June 11.) 

The Protector announced that no further penalties would be imposed 
on Kladno. 

June 12.—The Reich Protector expressed his regrets at the incident 
at Nachod and sent 50,000 crowns to the victim’s mother. The German 
police force there was replaced. 


Brazil 

June 1.—The Chief of Staff of the United States Army was received 
by the President after making a tour of the country’s fortresses, coast 
defences, arsenals, and military schools. 


Burma 
May 30.—A new Cabinet was sworn in, with the same Ministers as 
before except for the Minister of Commerce. 


Ceylon 

June 5.—Dr. Schacht arrived in Colombo and told the press that 
Germany to-day had no outstanding problems; all they wanted was 
raw materials, and he believed this need would be peaceably settled in 
the near future. 

“We are always ready for negotiation,” he said, “ if others become 
reasonable. Germany is anxious for closer trade relations with other 
countries, including Britain.”’ 


Sino-Japanese War 


PROGRESS OF HOSTILITIES. 
Shanghai and the Yangtze Valley. 
June 1.—Chungking reports claimed that very heavy losses had 
been inflicted on the Japanese in the recent fighting in Hupeh, near the 
Han River. (The Japanese had been trying to break up the Chinese 








armies north-west of Hankow to prevent attacks on the Hankow area.) 
June 9.—Chungking was again raided and several fires started. 
June 11.—Chungking was again raided by 27 bombers, which damaged 
the German Consulate-General and killed many civilians. The Chinese 
claimed to have shot down 5 machines. 
Chengtu was also bombed, and an American woman slightly wounded 
when the West China Union University was hit. (It was housing four 
refugee universities and many Americans and Canadians were in residence.) 


South China. 

May 30.—Shiuchow, the temporary capital of Kwangtung, was 
raided and, according to Chinese reports, the Italian mission building 
damaged. 

May 31.—Putien, 50 miles south of Foochow, was again raided and 
much damage done. At Swatow, low-flying aircraft were reported to 
have fired at civilians in small craft in the harbour and in lighters loaded 
with cargo for British steamers. 

June 1.—The Chinese reported a successful raid on the Tinho aero- 
drome at Canton. 

FOREIGN INTERESTS. 

June 1.—The Japanese gendarmerie at Kalgan were reported to 
have arrested Col. Spear, the British Military Attaché at the Embassy, 
who had been visiting the war areas on his way from Chungking to 
Peking. 

The Japanese military authorities in North China alleged that he had 
failed to obtain permission to pass through their lines. 

The Japanese in Tientsin sent what was described as an ultimatum 
to the British Consul-General asking him to hand over suspects arrested 
in connection with the murder of Chen Lien-shih (Dr. S. G. Cheng), who 
was killed in the British Concession on April 9. 

June 6.—During rioting between Chinese strikers and non-strikers 
at a mill at Pootung a British employee was fatally wounded by a Japanese 
sailor, when a naval landing party was sent to protect the (British-owned) 
mill. 

The Japanese alleged that the employee, Mr. Tinkler, fired at the 
officer in charge of the landing party and threatened two others with his 
revolver. 

The Japanese Consul-General made a strong protest to the British 
Consul-General, who asked that Mr. Tinkler should be handed over, when 
wounded, to the British authorities, in accordance with treaty rights. 
The Japanese refused and took him to a hospital at Hongkew, where 
he died. 

June 7.—The Japanese press in Shanghai reported that Col. Spear and 
Lieut. Cooper were under detention at Kalgan as “ ordinary spy suspects.” 

At Tientsin 2 Chinese arrested in the British Concession in possession 
of bombs were handed over to the Japanese, and 4 Chinese alleged to be 
implicated in the murder of Dr. S. G. Cheng were detained. 

The British authorities in Shanghai received information showing 
that Mr. Tinkler had been wounded by bayonets after he had been dis- 
armed, and that the Japanese not only refused to hand him over until 
he was dead, but refused to allow any British official to see him until it 
was clear that he was dying. There had been 15 hours’ delay before he 
was sent to hospital. 
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The reports also showed that Mr. Tinkler had acted in the belief that 
an attempt was being made to wreck the electric power-plant of the mill. 
After being disarmed by a blow from a rifle he had continued to resist, 
but was knocked down and bayonetted while on the ground. 

The Japanese claimed that he violently resisted treatment at their 
headquarters, thereby causing complications which caused his death. A 
spokesman of the Consulate-General expressed surprise that Mr. Tinkler 
was not shot and killed on the spot for insulting the Japanese Navy, and 
added, “that the bluejackets should have disarmed this dangerous 
character in self-defence and afterwards have manhandled him was only 
natural in the circumstances.” 

The naval spokesman claimed that he had been wounded when he 
‘came into contact with the bayonets ’’ while trying to assault the sailors. 
He added that, while respecting extraterritoriality in principle, the 
Japanese reserved the right to take ‘“‘summary action” against any foreigner 
who endangered the safety of Japanese forces in the occupied areas. 
This right was based on international law governing hostilities, and might 
include detention for indefinite periods, and even execution. 

June 8.—The British Consul-General made strong representations to 
the Japanese Consul-General in connection with anti-British agitation, 
which had resulted in Chinese agitators firing at 2 British employees of a 
printing works in Nantao. He pointed out that Chinese processions 
waving anti-British banners’ had been seen leaving the police head- 
quarters of the new régime set up by the Japanese at Pootung. 

The Japanese at Tientsin delivered another Note, stating that they 
would be compelled to isolate the British Concession unless the 4 Chinese 
alleged to be implicated in the murder of Dr. S. G. Cheng were handed 
over within 2 days. 

The Admiralty spokesman in Tokyo, at his press conference, said he 
regretted the death of Mr. Tinkler, but he deplored his “ incomprehensible”’ 
act in firing at the bluejackets. The crux of the situation was that the 
Japanese were in the mill by agreement with the British authorities. 

June g.—che British Consul-General in Shanghai sent a strong 
written protest to the Japanese authorities regarding the death of Mr. 
Tinkler, declaring that the infliction of the bayonet wounds was not 
justified; the Japanese had failed to make arrangements for medical 
attention, which might have saved his life; and that they refused to 
allow a British official to see him or a foreign doctor to be sent until many 
hours had elapsed. 

The Japanese naval authorities issued a statement blaming the 
British for the increasing gravity of Anglo-Japanese incidents, and 
declaring that the measures taken to protect British interests tended to 
help the Government of Chiang Kai-shek. 

June 10.—The vacant Soviet Consulate-General at Tientsin was 
seized by a band of ‘‘ anti-Comintern White Russians,” who hoisted their 
own flag and declared they would hold the building “ until the birth of a 
genuine régime in Russia.”’ (It was in the area under Japanese control 
and had not been used for 3 years.) 

June 11.—The British Ambassador in Tokyo made representations to 
the Foreign Ministry regarding the transference from the British Concession 
at Tientsin to the Japanese Concession of the offices of the Yokohama 
Specie Bank and the Federal Reserve Bank of the Chinese Republic. 
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Most of the Japanese business houses were reported to have moved from 
the British and French Concessions. 

June 12.—The Japanese announced their decision to blockade both 
Concessions at Tientsin as from June 14, unless the British authorities 
handed over 4 Chinese alleged to be members of a patriotic gang respon- 
sible for the murder of Dr. Cheng. 

The Director of the Political Division of the China Affairs Board (a 
Major-General) told the press in Tokyo that the British authorities, ignor- 
ing the real nature of the Settlements, which were originally created as 
open marts when China was in chaos, were allowing them to be used 
for resistance against the new régime. Such resistance was a hostile act 
against Japan, which would at all costs overcome it. 

Japan had decided on her course if the worst should happen, but if 
the Settlements would co-operate the situation would naturally be 
different. 


Cuba 

June 2.—A Hamburg-Amerika liner with over goo German Jewish 
refugees on board left Havana after lying in harbour for some days seeking, 
in vain, permission to land them. 

June 5.—The Government offered to allow the refugees to land 
provided a $500 bond was deposited for each person and the maintenance 
charges in a concentration camp guaranteed. (The steamer had mean- 
while been cruising off the coast of Florida, but had just left there fo 
Hamburg.) 

June 6.—The President announced that the refugees would not be 
admitted to Cuba, because the relief organizations in New York had 
failed to meet in time the Government’s conditions under which they 
might land. 


Danzig Free City 

May 30.—The Senate received a Note from the Polish Government 
rejecting its demands for the withdrawal of the 3 Polish officials involved 
in the Kalthof incident, but expressing their readiness to collaborate 
with the Danzig authorities on measures calculated to restore a healthy 
atmosphere. It complained that, in spite of repeated requests, the 
Senate had taken no measures to put an end to the criminal activities of 
those who were spreading trouble, or to ensure the security of Polish 
officials. 

June 4.—The Senate sent a Note to the Polish Government renewing 
its demand for the withdrawal of the Polish officials and stating that its 
own officials had been ordered to cut off all relations with them. 

It sent a second Note complaining of the attitude and numbers of 
Polish Customs officers in the Free City. 

June 11.—S.A. men arrived in the City in large numbers, and some 
3,000 were reported to be coming from East Prussia daily. 

A letter from the Polish Commissioner-General to the President of the 
Senate rejected the demand for a reduction in the number of Customs 
officers on the ground that it was contrary to the Polish-Danzig Agree- 
ments of 1922 and 1934. 

The Polish Government expected that the Senate would give orders 
to guarantee the personal security of Polish officials, who were assured, 
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by the agreement, the same treatment as was enjoyed by the Danzig 
officials. They had, however, been hampered by the inadmissible atti- 
tude of certain Danzig elements, and instructions issued by the Senate 
to Danzig Customs officials were contrary to the obligation of collabora- 
tion, undertaken by contract. 

The number of Polish officials was insufficient rather than excessive, 
in view of the traffic and the fact that there were 76 Customs posts, with 
1,030 employees altogether. 

The arrest by the Danzig Gestapo was reported of M. Lipinski, a 
Polish Customs inspector, friends of whom stated that they had seen him 
pushed into a car in the suburbs and beaten by police and S.S. men. 

June 12.—The Polish Commissioner protested to the Senate against 
the arrest of M. Lipinski. 


Denmark 

May 31.—Signature of non-aggression pact with Germany. 

June 1.—The Foreign Minister, in submitting the pact to Parliament, 
said that Denmark’s promise was that she would keep neutral in a war 
between Germany and another Power, this being the natural consequence 
of that impartial neutral attitude towards another Power or group of 
Powers which always would be her policy. He added: “ We are ready 
at any time to confirm this neutral policy as regards any other nation.” 
He was sorry it had not been possible for all the Scandinavian countries 
to give uniform answers to the German proposals. 

The pact was approved by 115 votes to 3 (Communist). 

Publication of its terms. (See Germany. External Affairs.) 

June 10.—The Foreign Minister, in a statement for the British press, 
said it was difficult for them to conceive that a war between two great 
groups of Powers was inevitable, but if a great war should break out the 
Government would do their best to keep Denmark out of it. 

This policy of neutrality was not influenced by the changing aspects 
of world policy, but would be maintained in all circumstances. Denmark 
had accepted with satisfaction the German offer, and in the treaty which 
resulted “‘ we see,” he said, ‘‘ a valuable safeguard of the policy of neutrality 
which we pursue.” 

The Northern States and a group of other smaller countries believed 
that in keeping outside a great war they would be serving not only their 
own interests, but a general interest. A work of reconstruction would 
have to be taken up after a war, and an international community of 
justice would have to be created to enable the nations to collaborate. It 
would be of the greatest value that there were still some nations not 
shaken by the passions of war, which could rebuild the bridges between 
nation and nation. 

He also referred to the League, and said they did not believe in 
sanctions as a means of securing its authority. Moral authority must 
be its great weapon if its fundamental ideas were ever to be carried to 
victory. Despite the schism which had taken place in the League they 
desired to remain members, but added “ so long as the States I have in 
mind are members the League will never be a one-sided political body.” 


Eire 
May 31.—Replying to a question in the Dail, Mr. de Valera said that 
every Irishman between 20 and 21 residing in Britain for 2 years or more 
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was liable for military service, unless he could show that he was following 
a course of education or was resident for a temporary period only. 

The Senate, by 28 votes to 9, passed the Offences Against the State 
Bill, aimed at suppressing I.R.A. activities in conjunction with the 
Treason Bill, already in force. 


Estonia 

June 1.—In an interview to a Baltic periodical printed in English 
the Foreign Minister, referring to the negotiations with Russia, said that 
in the event of danger a limited assistance could be accepted from a 
Great Power which was not to blame for the infringement of neutrality, 
and in whose good will there was no doubt, but the nature of such aid 
could not be decided on before the country had been attacked. 

As soon as any great Power should, without their invitation, desire 
to appear in the role of an assister, either as the representative of some 
collective system or as the defender of its own vital interests on the soil 
of the Baltic States, such assistance would be considered as an aggression 
against which the Baltic States would fight with all their means. 

June 2.—Paevaleht, a leading paper, declared that the Anglo-French 
proposals went far enough, and expressed annoyance at the attitude of 
Russia, who wished Estonia to regard her as a governess. 

Russia ought to understand that the neutrality of the Baltic States 
was a protection for her frontiers. These States could not agree to a 
guarantee from Russia and the Western Powers, and, as they were neutral 
countries, no arrangement would be acceptable to them if it infringed 
their neutrality. 

June 7.—Signature of non-aggression pact with Germany. (See 
Germany. External Affairs.) 

June 8.—Statement re discussions in Berlin. (See Germany. External 


Affairs.) 


Finland 

June 1.—The Diet accepted the Government’s proposals for the 
fortification of the Aaland Islands. 

June 5.—The Minister of Defence in Stockholm. (See Sweden.) 

June 6.—The Foreign Minister, speaking in the Diet, said ‘“‘ Anybody 
wishing to help us without our requesting it will be regarded as an invader 
and repelled,” and Finland could not accept a guarantee decided on 
without her sanction. She would defend her neutrality to the end. 

As to the Aaland Islands, he emphasized that there were no formal 
obstacles in the way of continued negotiations with Russia, and it was 
very regrettable that an international problem should have been made 
of the project. It was an attempt to isolate Finland from the other 
Nordic countries, and the present system of co-operation between the 
Northern States was on trial. 

Finland and Sweden had tried to solve it jointly without threatening 
any State. 

If it proved impossible to safeguard the Islands by fortifications the 
old situation would return, and the treaty would remain valid. 

June 7.—The President, closing the Session, said the nation had 
shown its unshakeable will to keep neutral, and declared that Finland 
would resolutely defend herself against any effort to drag her into “ the 
whirlpool of the great Powers’ policies.” 
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France 


INTERNAL AFFAIRS. 


June 9.—The Ministry of Marine announced that orders had been 
placed for 4 destroyers, 6 torpedo boats, and 4 patrol vessels. 


EXTERNAL AFFAIRS. 


June 1—The Agence Economique, in an article on the “ Czech 
gold’ deposited with the Bank for International Settlements strongly 
criticized the B.I.S. for declaring that it regretted the gold affair had 
become a political question. Was it unaware of the fact that Prague 
was no longer free, and the Czech National Bank no longer independent ? 
The question of voting rights attaching to its shares issued to Czecho- 
Slovakia had not yet been solved, and if that was unsettled, why solve 
the gold question by transferring it to Germany? Would a banker 
honour a bearer cheque signed by a person who, as everyone knew, had 
been assassinated two months before ? 

(The President of the Bank had stated that neither the British 
Government nor the Bank of England could do anything to prevent the 
B.I.S. from disposing at will of the £6 million deposited with the Bank 
of England.) 

June 4.—M. Daladier addressed the Executive Committee of the 
Radical Socialist Party on his policy’, and after appealing for unity 
and hard work at home as the only hope of saving the country, he dealt 
with the international situation. He had been accused of using the 
dangers of this situation as a pretext for imposing a one-sided domestic 
policy, but, he said, ‘‘ I ask the country whether the external peril is 
imaginary. Have the 3 million foreign soldiers mobilized beyond our 
frontiers suddenly become phantoms ? ” 

Without mentioning Russia by name he said there was every reason 
to hope that negotiations in progress would come to a happy conclusion, 
and went on: “I have said, and I repeat, that Europe has the choice 
between collaboration and subjugation. . . . I wish to assure the world 
that France is in the front rank of those Powers which will prevent 
Europe from being drawn into catastrophe by attempts at domination. 
Can such a policy be regarded as one of encirclement? ... We are 
for collaboration, which is the reverse of encirclement. But every time 
we have made a step towards collaboration we have been answered by 
an act of force. Every time we have made an offer of collaboration it 
has been declined. Those who repulsed us claimed at the same time the 
right to forbid our collaboration with others. It is the collaboration 
they have refused which they call encirclement. What more striking 
proof of their desire for hegemony could they give ? ”’ 

In conclusion, M. Daladier said France would give a firm ‘‘ No”’ to 
aggression, to tyranny, to ideological fanaticism, to claims to a so-called 
“living space,” to all, in fact, that meant violence and brutality. And 
in so doing, her sole aim would be to save peace with honour and inde- 
pendence for all nations. 

June 5.—The Chairman of the Board of the Suez Canal Co., speaking 
at the annual meeting, said there had been a veritable press crusade in 
Italy, the inspiration of which it was not difficult to imagine, and went 
on, “‘ The avowed goal of all this rumpus, in which political aims appear 
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behind claims to imaginary rights, is to obtain seats for Italy on the 
board and a heavy reduction of transit dues, while awaiting the dis- 
possession of your company by an international commission.”’ 

He then declared that the company would continue to pursue its 
policy without being affected by criticisms. But he made it quite clear 
that he repudiated the suggestion that that policy had been in the sole 
interests of the shareholders. He claimed that the company had had 
regard to the interests both of Egypt, in whose territory the canal was 
situated, and of world trade. They had, he said, endowed the canal with 
all the improvements called for and made reductions in dues. 

He also hinted at a possible concession to Italy in the form of increased 
representation for the shipowners, the shipowners of Great Britain, 
France, Holland, and Germany being already represented. But he 
pointed out that the company was the sole judge of whether an extension 
of that principle was opportune, and it was essential that representatives 
of the users who joined the board should do so with a desire to co-operate 
loyally, and not to hinder it, for “ it would be absurd to open the door of 
a house to someone who was coming in only to pillage it.”’ 

June 7.—The Fascio chief of the Trans-Alpine Italian colony for the 
Var Department was asked to leave France within 8 days. 

June 8.—It was understood that the German Government had asked 
the French Government to maintain in full all the preferential quotas 
accorded to independent Czecho-Slovakia during the period when France 
was assisting that country at a time of economic difficulty. 

june g.—M. Bonnet, speaking at a Franco-Polish luncheon, said the 
Franco-Polish alliance was “in the nature of things and is inscribed in 
the memories and hearts of the two peoples.’’ He was glad to say that 
England had joined it, and “‘ Poland knows that henceforth she is protected 
against every attempt on her independence and on her rights, for she can 
depend on . .. the absolute support of France and Great Britain.” 


Germany 


INTERNAL AFFAIRS. 

June 2.—The.arrest was reported of Dr. Draxler, the former Austrian 
Minister of Finance. 

EXTERNAL AFFAIRS. 

May 30.—The press published many articles on the exploits in Spain 
of the Kondor Legion, and among the information given was that in 
July, 1936, Herr Hitler had decided that he must stand by General 
Franco in his fight against Bolshevism. On July 31 the first detachment 
of 85 volunteers, travelling as tourists, left for Cadiz in the liner Usamoro, 
taking 6 Heinkel pursuit planes. Simultaneously 20 Junkers transport 
planes were flown from Berlin to Morocco, and within a few weeks had 
carried 15,000 Moors, as well as heavy weapons, across from Africa. 

In August more aircraft, anti-aircraft guns, and tanks were sent, and 
in November the Kondor Legion left for Spain, under General Sperrle. 
The Legion took part substantially in every great action of the war. 

German instructors and equipment were sent to organize and conduct 
artillery, tank, engineer, infantry, and other schools, and in these 56,000 
young Spaniards received courses of instruction. 

May 31.—A Non-Aggression Pact with Denmark was signed in 
Berlin. 
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The troops of the Kondor Legion arrived in Hamburg from Spain 
and were addressed by Field-Marshal Goring. He said that when, in 
1930, the “‘ Red wave ’’ threatened to break over Spain, General Franco 
appealed to Herr Hitler, who as quickly responded, and he went on to 
outline the character of the assistance given, as described by the press 
the previous day. 

As was to be expected, the democracies made common cause with the 
Reds, and their increasing intervention made ever greater efforts neces- 
ary. Aircraft of all kinds and guns from both Germany and Italy were 
soon followed by volunteers from the Army and Navy. Wherever dis- 
tinguished engagements were fought the Spanish command employed the 
German Legion, and its losses had accordingly been heavy. 

June 1.—The pact with Denmark was published. Article 1 stated 
that the two kingdoms “ will in no circumstances resort to war or to any 
other form of violence against each other.’’ Should a third party take 
action of that kind against one of them, the other would in no way 
support such action. 

Article 2 stated that the pact was valid for 10 years and might be 
renewed for another ro if notice were given by one side not later than a 
year from the expiry of the first term. 

An explanatory protocol stated that if the party to the pact not 
involved in a conflict continued to trade with the third party mentioned 
in Article 1, para. 2, it should not be regarded as giving the third party 
inadmissible support. 

The Prince Regent of Yugoslavia arrived in Berlin, accompanied by 
the Foreign Minister, and was met by Herr Hitler, Herr von Ribbentrop, 
and Field-Marshal Géring. The Fihrer gave a State banquet in their 
honour, and in a speech declared that German friendship for Yugoslavia 
received its depth and power to endure in the tragic confusion of the War. 
in the presence of Prince Paul they saw “a happy opportunity for an 
open and friendly exchange of views, an exchange which—of that I am 
convinced—can only be fruitful to both nations. I believe that all the 
more since, now that through historical events Germany and Yugoslavia 
have become neighbours with a common frontier determined for ever, a 
firmly founded confidence between them will not only ensure lasting 
peace for both nations and both countries, but beyond that it can also 
represent an element of appeasement for our nervously excited continent.” 

Prince Paul said that under the “‘ determined leadership and constant 
direction ”’ of Herr Hitler the German nation was “ realizing one of the 
most brilliant epochs in its history.”” He went on, “‘ Thanks to a proper 
view of the vital interests of the two neighbour peoples, relations between 
Yugoslavia and Germany, as well as friendly contacts between the two 
countries, were finally determined years ago.”’ 

His visit, he said, was a demonstration of the determined will of 
the Yugoslav nation to live and collaborate with the German nation in 
an atmosphere of peace and friendship. He was glad that the solemn 
assurances had been expressed once more that the German Reich wished 
to confirm friendly collaboration with Yugoslavia in that it recognized 
Yugoslavia’s independence and freedom, as well as the frontiers which, 
since the previous year, “ bind us in lasting neighbourliness.”’ 

Dr. Burckhardt paid a short visit to Berlin. General Queipo de 
Llano arrived at Stuttgart to take part in the Reich ex-Service Men’s 
Congress. 
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June 2.—Prince Paul, with Herr Hitler, took the salute at a parade 
of thousands of troops, accompanied by tanks, guns, etc., while 270 
aeroplanes flew overhead. 


June 4.—Herr Hitler, addressing some 30,000 people at the ex- 
Service Men’s Congress at Kassel, declared that neither before nor during 
the War had Germany had any war aims ; she had wished only to pursue 
a peaceful programme of internal development. The responsibility for 
1914 lay with the encirclement policy of the Western Powers, and behind 
that policy lay the ends—theft of German colonies, destruction of German 
trade, elimination of German power—realized at Versailles. 

The same policy was being followed again, but, unlike 1914, Germany 
was now prepared. In 1914 she had not even taken the necessary war 
precautions, in the sense of having prepared an effective defence. That 
was, perhaps, Germany’s greatest responsibility for the War, that of 
having, through a criminal neglect of her armament, made it easier for 
the world around to propagate, and in the end to realize, ideas of German 
annihilation. 

After declaring that he did not suffer in the least from any inferiority 
complex, he said the years of the War had made him deeply pacific in 
the sense that he recognized the frightful horrors of war, but had also 
left him unshaken in his conviction of the worth of the German soldier 
for the defence of their rights. 

If British encirclement policy was unaltered, the German defence 
policy had changed fundamentally. At the head of the Reich there stood 
not a civilian dressed occasionally as a soldier, but a soldier who appeared 
sometimes in mufti. There were no longer any Bethmann-Hollwegs 
in the leadership of the Reich. He concluded : 

“T have therefore taken care that everyone who has anything to do 
with the leadership of the State is a 100 per cent. man and soldier. Should 
I, however, notice that the behaviour of any person whatsoever is not 
up to a critical test, then I shall remove him from his position instantly, 
be he who he may.” 

The aim of military training was not to disguise civilians for a year 
as soldiers, but to educate the entire nation to a military attitude. The 
“heroic ”’ leadership of a nation must always be guided by the question : 
“Ts the nation to be or not to be?” 

Grand-Admiral Raeder distributed decorations to the naval con- 
tingent from Spain, and addressing them said, ‘‘ My thoughts turn with 
special recognition to the two submarines and their crews who solved 
in splendid manner an especially difficult task.’”” (The crews of submarines 
U 33 and U 34 were present.) 

June 5.—Dr. Schacht’s statement at Colombo. (See Ceylon.) 

Prince Paul left Berlin, after being further entertained by Herr 
Hitler, and the News Agency stated that his visit had provided an 
opportunity for a comprehensive exchange of views which touched on 
all questions affecting both countries. Both saw in the confident friend- 
ship and close collaboration which bound Yugoslavia with Germany and 
Italy, an important factor for the pacification of Europe, and for a policy 
which had genuinely constructive work as its objective. 

Both Governments were firmly resolved to deepen their relations, 
political, economic, and cultural, on this clear and firm foundation. 
Finally : 
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‘“ They are in full agreement with the Italian Government that with 
this clear policy they serve the purpose of setting aside the tension at 
present burdening Europe, and of securing a peaceful development 
which guarantees the vital rights of the nations.” 

The Italian Minister of Cultural Affairs arrived in Vienna, and con- 
ferred with Dr. Goebbels on cultural matters in which the two countries 
were co-operating. 

June 6.—Herr Hitler reviewed a parade in Berlin of over 14,000 
men of the Kondor Legion and of the crews of the Graf Spee and 
Deutschland, and made a speech in which he explained why he had decided 
to give them a splendid home-coming. In the summer of 1936 Spain 
appeared to be lost. International forces fanned there the fire of a new 
revolution which was intended to lay not only Spain but Europe in dust 
and ashes. Even the “ Christian Western democracies ’’ did not refrain 
from supplying for this purpose weapons, fuel, and so-called volunteers. 
‘‘ A dreadful fate threatened our continent.’’ Ten thousand Germans had 
to flee from Spain. Their goods and property were destroyed. Many 
were murdered. Then arose ever more distinctly in this land a man who 
appeared to have been chosen to act for his nation according to the dictate 
of his own conscience: Franco began his struggle for the salvation of 
Spain. 

In July, 1936, he (Herr Hitler) had decided to accede to the request 
for help which General Franco addressed to him, and to help him in the 
same measure, and for so long, as the rest of the world helped the enemies 
of Spain. National-Socialist Germany began to participate actively 
in the struggle for the re-erection of a national and independent Spain 
under the leadership of General Franco. He had ordered this in the 
knowledge that not only Europe but their own Fatherland could thereby 
be spared from a later similar catastrophe. ‘‘ But I did this also,’’ he 
said, ‘‘ out of deep sympathy for the sufferings of a land which in spite 
of all the blackmailing efforts of England remained neutral and friendly 
with us during the world War. Thereby I have discharged the thanks 
of the German nation.” 

He then proceeded to complain about the lying propensities of the 
foreign press, declaring that the idealistic motives of the German-Italian 
intervention—the “first practical demonstration of the ideological 
unity ” of the two countries—was neither understood nor admitted by 
the international plutocracies. Year after year the British and French 
newspapers had lied to their readers that Germany and Italy intended 
to partition Spain and, above all, steal her colonies. These, he said, 
were, of course, ideas which appeared less unnatural to the representatives 
of these countries than to Germany, for the theft of other people’s colonies 
belonged to the approved and tried methods of these democracies. 

All of them remembered the infamous assertions that Germany had 
landed 20,000 men in Morocco in order to occupy it and take it away from 
Spain. With these slanders the politicians and journalists of the 
democracies had incited their people, and attempted time and again 
to make Spain the starting-point of the catastrophe which these “ encircle- 
ment politicians,” war agitators, and war profiteers most hoped for— 
the new great European war of nations. To-day’s reception in the Reich 
capital was the final refutation of these democratic swindles. He 
concluded : 
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“ Your example, my comrades, will increase the confidence of the 
German people in themselves, strengthen the bond of comradeship with 
our friends, and leave the world in no doubt that, should the international! 
war agitators ever desire to realize their intention of attacking the German 
Reich, the German people and armed forces will present a resistance 
such as the propagandists of to-day seem still unable rightly to conceive. 
In this sense, my comrades, your fight in Spain was, as a lesson to our 
opponents, a fight for Germany.” 

June 7.—Non-aggression Pacts with Latvia and Estonia were signed 
in Berlin, by which each party undertook not to resort to force against the 
other, and pledged neutrality in the event of an attack on the other by a 
third party. 

A protocol added that the maintenance of trade with the attacking 
party would not be regarded as inconsistent with neutrality. The period 
of validity was 10 vears. 

Herr Hitler afterwards received the Estonian and Latvian Foreign 
Ministers. 

The Hamburger Fremdenbhlatt stated that while Britain and Russia 
were haggling over the formula of a military alliance Germany had put a 
spoke in their wheel in the very question which was offering decisive 
difficulty in their negotiations. That spoke could now be removed only 
by the methods of pure power politics. 

If London went to the extreme of humiliation and surrendered to the 
Russian wish for a military guarantee for the Baltic States it then became 
clear to the whole world that ‘‘ the Western Powers, in concert with Bol- 
shevism, are abusing and breaking the very neutrality which the Baltic 
States have now decided to maintain in a solemn treaty.” 

The Vdélkischer Beobachter declared that Russia’s aim was to get the 
use of the ice-free harbours of Latvia and Estonia, so that her fleet would 
not be shut up in Finnish waters. 

Several hundred Polish Jews were driven over the frontier 
Zbonszyn, Zbarz, and other places by the Gestapo. Most of them had 
already lost their Polish citizenship. 

June 8.—Dr. Ley, writing in Angriff, described British defence 
measures as “ childish bluff ’’—a mixture of conscription and football. 

A communiqué regarding the discussion with the Foreign Ministers of 
Estonia and Latvia stated that Herr von Ribbentrop declared that 
Germany was always prepared to respect the independence of the Baltic 
States, and the Estonian and Latvian Ministers, on their side, referred 
to the previously expressed view that their two Governments were resolved 
to exercise constant care for the maintenance of the political independence 
of their countries, and to keep to a policy of strict neutrality. 

The number of Jews taken to the Polish frontier during the previous 
2 days was stated to be some 2,000, and the Polish authorities sent back 
go who had crossed the frontier. 

Lord Halifax’s speech re relations between Germany and Great 
Britain. (See Special Note.) 

Mr. Chamberlain’s statement in Parliament ve German allegations of 
plans to destroy German trade. (See Great Britain. External Affairs.) 


June 9.—Diplomatische Korrespondenz said of Lord Halifax’s speech 
that ‘‘ not words but deeds will be Germany’s answer to England. The 
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present British policy fails to arouse in Germany the impression that 
British intentions have changed.” 

The Vélkischer Beobachter said Britain must follow up words by 
deeds, and Angriff declared that the time had passed when the world 
believed the solemn protestations of British statesmen, which stood in 
such glaring incongruity with the acts of British diplomacy. 

The paper also accused the encirclement policy of responsibility for the 
unrest reported from Bohemia and Moravia. 

Grand Admiral Raeder, addressing the congress of the Foreign 
Institute, at Stuttgart, dealt with the colonial question, and said “ the 
refusal to Germany of these sources of raw materials is unfair. Germany’s 
rights cannot be withheld from her permanently, for the dynamic of the 
Greater Germany idea is too powerful. Germans everywhere are to-day 
inspired by this dynamic, and recognize their mission. As bearer of it 
the Navy will form a link binding together all men and women of German 
blood in foreign countries. It will be the bridge between the German out- 
posts in the world and the Greater German homeland.”’ 

He also said the Navy’s activities abroad included “ the protection 
of our living space oversea—that is, access to the possessions of this 
earth,’ and also its national political mission; many Germans living 
abroad had been converted to National Socialism through the visits of 
warships. 

June 10.—Herr Hitler received a telegram from the Prince Regent of 
Yugoslavia saying that he recalled with a feeling of sincere pleasure his 
stay in the mighty Great German Reich, and would “ keep these days in 
permanent and pleasant memory.” 

The news broadcast in Arabic from Berlin included the announce- 
ment, based on a report in an Italian paper, that there had been a British 
attack on the Yemen, which had failed. British troops from Aden had 
tried to occupy Shabwa, in violation of the Anglo-Italian Agreement 
of 1938. 

June 11.—Diplomatische Korrespondenz, referring to the events in 
Bohemia, declared that the Reich would not shrink from severe measures if 
these should be necessary to secure order. It complained that, instead of 
understanding the Reich’s act of pacification and of recognizing its his- 
torical and territorial necessity, those Powers which themselves had contro] 
over wide Empires with innumerable foreign peoples were sticking to the 
thesis that the new solution violated the principle of nationality. 

Semi-official views on the speech of the Rumanian Foreign Minister 
were critical of his statements about the Balkan Entente, arguing that 
since the British guarantee was accepted a new situation had developed. 
The British had hoped to be able to prescribe the limit of Russia’s help 
to Rumania, but the negotiations had shown that Russia thought other- 
wise, and that neither England nor Rumania would be in a position to 
determine when, where, and how Russian help was to be accepted. 

Rumania must also have noticed that M. Molotoff spoke of territories 
which had once belonged to Russia and for that reason were a Russian 
interest. 

It was also considered in Berlin that Turkey, by adhering to the en- 
circlement group, had made her moral exit from the Balkans. Only 
Yugoslavia really remained true to the policy of the Balkan Entente. 

The papers reported an affray at Nachod, stating that investigations 
by a mixed German-Czech commission had disclosed that the fight was 
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one of “an unfortunate chain of regrettable incidents,’’ and that the 
responsible parties were in custody. (See also Bohemia & Moravia.) 

June 12.—Diplomatische Korrespondenz, referring to Danzig, said 
that ‘‘ Poland’s quarrelsomeness has proved in recent weeks to be steadily 
on the increase. Insults to Germany and its leadership are daily occur- 
rences. The persecution of the Germans is increasing.... The political 
blank cheque which the Western Powers have given to Poland has led to 
a degree of unreasonableness which is beginning to assume dangerous pro- 
portions.” 

Action taken by the Protector regarding the Nachod shooting. (See 
Bohemia & Moravia.) 


Gibraltar 


June 7.—The French Resident-General in Morocco arrived in Gib- 
raltar on an official visit. 


Great Britain 
INTERNAL AFFAIRS. 


May 31.—The Labour Party conference at Southport adopted by 
a show of hands the statement on defence, drawn up by the Executive 
Committee, advocating the co-ordination of defence in a Ministry of 
Defence, and of supply in a Ministry of Supply, and making detailed 
proposals for the reform of the Services. 

June 1.—In the Labour Party conference a motion advocating a 
popular front with the Liberals and Communists was defeated by an 
overwhelming majority, and the policy of the Executive Committee was 
endorsed by 2,360,000 votes. 


EXTERNAL AFFAIRS. 


May 30.—Six leading Turkish journalists arrived in London as guests 
of the British Council. 

June 1.—A Portuguese Naval Mission arrived in London. 

June 2.—A Blue Book was published by the Stationery Office, 
containing appendices to the Report of the British Guiana Refugee 
Commission to the Advisory Committee on Political Refugees appointed 
by the President of the U.S.A. Cmd. 6029. 

June 4.—A Turkish Military Mission arrived in London. 

June 5.—Sir John Simon, answering further questions in Parliament 
about the “‘ Czech gold,” said that the Bank of England informed him 
that it held from time to time amounts of gold in safe custody for the 
Bank for International Settlements and held such gold to the order of 
that Bank, but had no knowledge whether gold so held was in fact the 
absolute property of the B.I.S. or was held by the latter in whole or in 
part for the account of others. 

‘“‘ The Bank of England,” he added, “ is therefore not aware whether 
gold held by it at any time in the name of the B.L.S. is the property of the 
National Bank of Czechoslovakia. The same situation exists as regards 
cash balances.”’ 

He added that he sought the advice of the Law Officers, and what 
he was about to say was in accordance with their advice. 
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“‘ The British Government,” he stated, ‘“‘ are precluded by the terms 
of the Protocols of 1930 and 1936 from taking any steps, by way of legisla- 
tion or otherwise, to prevent the Bank of England from obeying the 
instructions given to it by its customer, the B.1.S., to transfer gold as it 
may be instructed. 

‘““ The Czechoslovakia (Restrictions on Banking Accounts, &c.) Act, 
1939, does not operate to prohibit the Bank of England from making such 
a transfer without the consent of the Treasury. Even if it did it would 
be a breach of treaty obligations to withhold Treasury consent. 

‘“‘ There is no validity in any of the suggestions made in the recent 
debate that the Bank of England would be entitled to refuse to obey the 
instructions given to it by the B.1.S., and there are no means by which the 
Treasury could obtain a ruling of the Courts as to whether they have the 
power to prevent the Bank of England from making a transfer when 
ordered to do so until the question of the true ownership of the gold is 
finally determined.” 

Sir John Simon also explained that the Governor and another 
Director of the Bank of England, who were directors of the B.I.S., were 
not British representatives in the relevant sense; they represented 
neither the British Government nor British policy. 

Mr. Butler, replying to questions ve Spain, said the situation was 
steadily returning to normal. 

Five German ships left Vigo for Germany on May 26, having em- 
barked some 6,000 officers and men. On May 31 and June I nine trans- 
ports left Cadiz with approximately 22,000 Italian troops, and only a 
small proportion remained. Some of the war material had been returned 
to Italy, but a considerable quantity had been handed over to the Spanish 
Government. 

There was nothing in the Anglo-Italian Agreement, he pointed out, 
which prevented the Italians giving or selling their equipment to the 
Spanish Government. ‘“‘ Naturally,’’ he added, “ we should wish all war 
material to go back, but we cannot prevent the Italian Government selling 
or giving material to the Spanish Government.”’ 

June 6.—General Gamelin arrived in London. 

Attack on British resident at Shanghai. (See Sino-Japanese War. 
Foreign Interests.) 

Herr Hitler’s attack on England in speech in Berlin. (See Germany. 
External A ffatrs.) 

June 7.—The King and Queen in the United States. (See U.S.A. 
External A ffatrs.) 

Mr. Chamberlain announced in Parliament that a special envoy would 
be sent to Moscow, and gave an account of the negotiations with the 
U.S.S.R., in which he said : 

“It appears from the last exchange of views with the Soviet Govern- 
ment that there is general agreement as to the main objects to be attained. 
H.M. Government have been able to satisfy the Soviet Government that 
they are in fact prepared to conclude an agreement on the basis of full 
reciprocity. 

“They have also made it clear that they are ready, immediately and 
without reserve, to join with the French Government in giving the U.S.S.R. 
full military support in the event of any act of aggression against her 
involving her in hostilities with any European Power. 
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“It is not intended that the military support which the three Powers 
would agree to extend to one another should be confined to a case of actual 
aggression upon their own territory. It is possible to imagine various 
cases in which any one of the three Governments might feel that its 
security was indirectly menaced by the action of another European 
Power. These cases have been reviewed in detail, and I hope that it 
may be possible now to suggest a formula acceptable to the three Govern- 
ments which, while having regard to the rights and interests of other 
States, will assure co-operation between those Powers in resistance to 
aggression. 

‘‘ There remain one or two difficulties to be resolved, in particular the 
position of certain States which do not want to receive a guarantee, on 
the ground that it would compromise the strict neutrality which they 
desire to preserve. It is manifestly impossible to impose a guarantee 
on States which do not desire it, but I hope that some means may be 
found by which this difficulty and any others which may arise in the 
adjustment of the general points on which there is now no difference 
between the three Governments shall not stand in the way of giving the 
greatest effect to the principle of mutual support against aggression.” 

The Prime Minister also replied to a number of questions ve the Italian 
troops and armaments in Spain, and said that some 22,000 Italians had 
left, and the Italian air forces in Majorca were being reduced. A number 
of pilots had left and the rest were expected to go shortly, while all 
Germans connected with the air base in the island had gone except two. 

A good deal of war material remained in Spain, but he reminded the 
House that the Non-Intervention Agreement lapsed on April 20, and 
there was now no international instrument or undertaking to prevent 
any Government from supplying arms to the Spanish Government. 

Arrangements were being made for the aeroplanes and other materia! 
left there to be taken over by Spanish personnel, and he then went on to 
say that the House would recall that the main object of the exchange of 
Notes as constituted by Annex 11 of the Anglo-Italian Agreement was to 
ensure against the possibility, as to which fears had been expressed, that 
at the end of the war the Spanish Government might be induced to afford 
bases where quantities of war material might remain under Italian military 
control. 

During the course of negotiations which preceded the signature of 
the Agreement mention was made of the possibility of material being 
sold or given away after the civil war, and it was not against this eventu- 
ality that the Government especially desired to guard. The main objec- 
tive had been achieved by the withdrawal of Italian troops and war 
material still in Italian hands. He ended, “‘ Taking all these circum- 
stances into account, H.M. Government do not propose to make represen- 
tations to the Italian Government unless the situation should be materially 
altered by any new development.” 

Mr. MacDonald made a statement on Colonial affairs, in which he 
described the great variety and diversity of territory and races comprising 
the Colonial Empire, and said the British people ought to be fully conscious 
of the great responsibility of this trusteeship. The British objective 
must be the same in all cases, whatever the differences in stages of develop- 
ment or in territory—the advancement of the best interests of the people 
themselves. 
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June 8.—Mr. Chamberlain, replying to a question in Parliament as 
to whether he had seen the allegations made in Germany that Great 
Britain was planning the destruction of German trade, said he had 
‘observed with great regret that such allegations continue to be made 
in spite of many positive declarations by myself and the Foreign Secretary 
to the contrary. In my speech at the Albert Hall on May 12, and in 
my speech during the debate on May 109, I stated that any suggestions 
that we wished to isolate Germany, or to stand in the way of the natural 
and legitimate extension of her trade in Central and South-Eastern 
Europe, or to plan some combination against her with the idea of making 
war upon her, were fantastic. 

‘“‘On May 12 I made it clear that it was still our firm desire that our 
two peoples should never go to war with one another again and that we 
did not desire to enter into unbridled competition with Germany either. 

‘‘On May 19 I said that we would not refuse to discuss any methods by 
which reasonable aspirations on the part of other nations could be satisfied, 
even if this meant some adjustment of the existing state of things, but I 
insisted that such discussion could only take place in an atmosphere of 
mutual confidence. I can only repeat these statements. 

‘‘T understand that the B.B.C. normally include in their German news 
bulletins any important statement of the policy of H.M. Government to- 
wards Germany, and I have no doubt that they will do so in the case of 
my present reply.” 

June g.—Mr. Chamberlain, speaking in Birmingham, said he had had 
many disappointments in his efforts to try and remove all the possible 
causes of war, but he meant to devote himself to establishing a settled 
peace, and added “ I hope I may yet live to see success crown my efforts.” 

In recent years he had recognized that no progress could be made in 
improving the conditions of the people if the national safety was im- 
perilled, so he had been devoting himself to trying to ensure the safety of 
the nation, pursuing two different lines. The first, he said, was to try 
and find out what were the possible causes of war, and, if he could, to get 
them removed. The second was to build up the strength of the country so 
that if it ever came to discussing terms of settlement no country would be 
able to force them, out of their weakness, to accept terms that would be 
dishonourable or disastrous to their vital interests. 

Dealing with Britain’s armaments, he said : 

‘ All the world knows that we would never use these mighty forces 
to begin an unprovoked war upon anybody else. There is, however, one 
thing which we must resist, and that is any attempt to secure universal 
domination by force, because in the event of any such attempt there can 
be no settled peace in Europe. 

‘But so long as no such ambitions are entertained nobody has 
anything to fear from the armed might of Britain and, moreover, we have 
not abandoned that first part of our policy.” 

Referring to the declaration by Viscount Halifax in the House of 
Lords, he said: “‘ We are still ready to discuss round the table the claims 
of Germany or any other country provided that there seems reasonable 
prospect of a real settlement—only we must have confidence that there 
is such a prospect, and such a settlement must be obtained by negotiation 
and not by force.” 

June 12.—Mr. Strang, head of the Central Department at the Foreign 
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Office, left for Moscow in connection with the discussions with the Soviet 
Government. 

Position of the Board of the B.I.S. regarding the ‘‘ Czech gold ” held 
by the Bank of England. (See Switzerland.) 

Lord Halifax’s speech in the House of Lords in amplification of his 
statement of June 8. (See Special Note.) 


Hungary 

May 30.—The Elections resulted in the Government Party obtaining 
182 seats, and the Nazis 29. The rest went to small parties of the extreme 
Right. 

The combined total of the Left Parties was 21, as against 51 in the 
previous Parliament. 

The Nazis owed part of their success to the recent disenfranchisement 
of the Jews. They previously had only 3 seats. 

May 31.—Count Csaky, addressing his constituents, gave a warning 
that the Government would not tolerate political faction between Hungar- 
ians and non-Hungarians. Internal unity was especially important now 
that world pressure against the Berlin-Rome Axis was growing stronger 
and stronger, for even though, as a result of this pressure, the powers of 
resistance of the Axis were increasing, there was little doubt that this 
“thoughtless pressure ’’ on the Axis would steadily grow greater. 

He also made an attack on German agitators, both imported and 
born in Hungary, who had been stirring up separatist feelings in German 
areas. 


India 

June 5.—The Indian Naval Reserve Forces Discipline Act was 
promulgated, providing for the creation of four sections of reserves—the 
Fleet Reserve, the Naval Reserve, the Naval Volunteer Reserve, and the 
Communications Reserve. 

June 12.—A conference of Princes and Ministers of Indian States 
passed a resolution rejecting as unacceptable the terms offered to the 
States for joining the All-India Federation as contained in the revised 
Instrument of Accession. 


Iraq 

May 31.—It was announced that an agreement had been concluded 
between the Government and the Iraq Petroleum Company, under which 
the latter would advance £3 million by instalments in return for modi- 
fications in the drilling schedule imposed on the British Oil Development 
Company under its convention with the Government. 


Italy 
INTERNAL AFFAIRS. 

May 30.—The Finance Minister stated in the Senate that he cal- 
culated the Budget deficit for the current year (ending June 30) would 
total 6,259 million lire. (The Estimates had shown a surplus of 37 
millions). 

In addition to this deficit on the ordinary Budget he expected a total 
of 6,500 millions for extraordinary expenses. He declared that they 
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must now produce a programme of taxation which would ensure normal 
receipts sufficient to cover not only their normal expenditure, but also 
that extraordinary expenditure which had now assumed a permanent 
character. 


EXTERNAL AFFAIRS. 


May 29.—The Under-Secretary for Air, speaking in the Senate, 
said that since the air arm was a massive shock weapon for immediate 
employment at the outbreak of war, it was only logical that Italy and 
Germany had already discussed aeronautical collaboration before any 
other. General Milch’s stay in Rome had been most profitable, and there 
would be periodical further developments, since “the air arm by its 
nature is adapted to smash all attempts at encirclement.” 

May 30.—Count Ciano received the French Ambassador. 

The Giornale d'Italia, in an article by General Bollati, maintained 
that the combined forces of Germany and Italy were definitely superior 
to those of the democracies, which were scattered all over the globe. 
The Axis could put 20 million men in the field, and their air force and 
submarines were far better than those of France and England. In 
addition, Spain might join the Axis. 

The Resto del Carlino declared that if the French and British Fleets 
sailed into the Mediterranean they would never get out of it, and it 
would be their eternal grave. 

After the very first attack against an Italian town, Paris and London 
would be the target for an “ infernal”’ air attack which would change 
the face of both capitals. 

May 31.—Count Ciano, in an article in Gerarchia, stated that Italy 
had intervened in Spain on July 25, 1936, “‘ to re-establish the equilibrium 
disturbed by the foreign intervention.” It was on July 25 that 25 
‘planes took off from Marseilles “‘ destined for Red Spain,’ and “ upon 
learning of this and upon request of the Nationalists the Italian Govern- 
ment on the same day authorized the departure for Morocco of g Italian 
‘planes given by the Italian civil aeronautic industry. The pilots were 
enrolled in the Spanish Foreign Legion. On August 5 and 6 the g ’planes 
flew over the Red Fleet and permitted the Nationalists to disembark 
at Algeciras.”’ 

On December 22, 1936, three months after the Red intervention, the 
first 3,000 Italian volunteers had disembarked at Cadiz. 

June 1—A Trade Treaty with Argentina was signed in Rome, 
providing for the development of trade on the basis of balanced exchanges. 
Signor Gayda, in his paper, stated that co-operation with Germany was 
being worked out in all spheres, economic, commercial, and financial. 
Agreement had been reached also for the co-operation of the two air 
forces, extending to their employment both in and outside Europe, and 
similar agreements would be concluded for joint action on all fronts 
of the two armies and navies. 

Further exchanges of labourers, raw materials, and food stuffs 
had been arranged for, and agreements were in prospect to determine 
the common interests of the two countries “in the most diverse geo- 
graphical regions.”’ 

June 5.—Reference to Italian press crusade re the Suez Canal. (See 
France. External Affairs.) 
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Several transports carrying troops from Spain arrived at Naples, 
and the Spanish Minister of the Interior and Spanish Generals who 
accompanied them were met by Count Ciano. 

Signor Mussolini sent a wireless message to the transports saluting 
the Legionaries after their “‘ 30 months of victorious warfare against the 
democracies and Bolshevism,” and declaring that they had sealed with 
their blood the union of Italy with Spain. For 30 months they had 
been the nightmare of the pluto-democracies, a thing of which they 
might be proud. 

June 6.—The King inspected the returning Legionaries and the 
Spanish troops at Naples, the latter being at the head of a march 
past. Count Ciano entertained Senor Suner, who gave several interviews 
to the press in which he emphasized the indissoluble bonds set up between 
Italy and Spain. He also sent a message to the Italian Legionaries, 
ending “I am not saying farewell to you, because we are not leaving 
each other. Across our sea our anxieties and our joys will now be com- 
mon to both of us, and the bonds of brotherhood sealed with blood will 
never be broken.” 

June 7.—The King entertained Senor Suner and the members of the 
Spanish Military and Naval Missions, and a banquet was given in their 
honour in the evening. 

During an exchange of toasts Signor Mussolini said that Italy had 
always felt from the beginning of General Franco’s rising that the 
Spanish struggle constituted a decisive trial for the country’s future, 
and also for the destiny of Europe and of its civilization, adding, “‘ We 
therefore did not hesitate to give you openly all our assistance from the 
first day until the final victory.” 

Sefior Suner said he prayed that the future might allow the Spanish 
and Italian peoples “‘ to serve a great common destiny,” and in a reference 
to the Italian assistance given them in the war, remarked that not until! 
“men of every race and every country poured down from the Pyrenees 
into Spain ”’ did “ creative Italy hasten to defend her spiritual patrimony 
from the danger which threatened it.” 

Later, he referred to ‘‘ Nations which claimed to be civilized and 
humanitarian, but which looked on imperturbably while our brothers 
were being massacred in the streets of Madrid,” and said that they had 
gold *‘ which allowed them to deafen the world with the noise of their lies, 
so that the truth about Spain should not be heard.”’ 

June 8.—The Service paper Forze Armate, in an article on the 
Spanish war, stated that vessels of the Navy were employed from the 
earliest stages in definite naval operations against the Republican Fleet 
and against ships bringing cargoes to Republican ports. 

Also, during the 4 months, December 15, 1936 to April 15, 1937, 
100,000 men, 4,370 motor vehicies, 40,000 tons of war material, and 750 
guns were transported to Spain. 

Italian submarines were given the mission, from mid-Nov., 1936 
onwards of interfering with Republican sea-borne supplies and of keeping 
the Republican warships busy. They sank “‘ numerous merchant ships,”’ 
and damaged seriously the cruiser Cervantes and a destroyer. Destroyers 
and torpedo-boats carried out numerous operations of war against enemy 
units, bombarded coastal defences and principal ports, and sank many 
other vessels in Sicilian waters. Altogether 149 ships of the Navy took 
part in the war, and undertook 870 missions. 
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June 9.—Lavoro Fascista said that Lord Halifax’s speech was “a 
return to good sense and reasonable arguments, but we should like to see 
these reasonable arguments take concrete form in a more favourable 
attitude and in material concession to those peoples which have laid their 
just predicaments and sacrosanct claims before the conscience of the 
world.” 

Most of the papers represented the speech as a tactical move dictated 
by the difficulties of the situation, and suggested that the slow progress of 
the negotiations with Russia had led the British Government to tem- 
porize. 

The Bari broadcasting station announced, in Arabic, that a rebellion 
had begun in Transjordan, in which the troops had been defeated by 
rebels, who were joyfully hailed by the country. 

June 11.—Signor Gayda, in the Voce d'Italia, declared that Lord 
Halifax’s speech left him perplexed. The words sounded all right, but 
what about the facts? The great “‘ banking democracies ’’ were, he said, 
carrying on “a dark and silent warfare in the sphere of finance and exchange 
against the traffic of Germany and Italy ”’ which was intended to threaten 
the commercial expansion, economic prosperity, and monetary defence of 
the Axis Powers. 

He went on to examine the encirclement policy of the Western 
Powers, and decided that their policy in action did not accord with the 
fair words of their representatives, concluding, “‘ facts alone can clear up 
the mystery of this policy of encirclement, which we shall continue to 
regard as offensive in intention for want of proof to the contrary.’ 

Signor Ansaldo, in the Telegrafo and the Gazetta del Popolo, said he 
did not believe that the British Ministers’ ‘“‘ change of mood ”’ was a ruse 
to gain time or to inveigle the dictators, but he asked what was meant 
by the Prime Minister’s reservation that discussion of Germany’s and other 
countries’ claims could take place only in an atmosphere of mutual con- 
fidence. No claim to moral superiority could be admitted; if Mr. 
Chamberlain wished to meet other countries at the conference table he 
must drop his prejudices, and say simply “ We are ready.” 

June 11.—The press reports of the departure from Spain of the 
Italian airmen gave details of their achievements during the war. The 
number of officers and men of the Air Force who took part was 5,699, 
and they made 86,420 flights, dropping over 114 million kilogrammes of 
explosives, and carrying out 5,318 bombardments. 

They had also hit 224 enemy ships during air attacks, and had 
brought down 903 enemy machines, losing only 86 themselves. Losses in 
killed were 175 only. 


Japan 

June 1.—The Government recognized the Government of Slovakia. 
Statement by the Ambassador in Washington re the Open Door. (See 
U.S.A. External A ffatrs.) 


June 7.—Japanese version of the incident at Pootung leading to the 
death of Mr. Tinkler. (See Sino-Japanese War. Foreign Interests.) 

Press accounts of events in China in which British subjects were 
involved represented Great Britain as inimical to Japan. The reports 
accused Mr. Tinkler of firing on Japanese marines who were trying to 
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pacify a fray at the Shanghai mill, and stated that the Japanese spokes- 

man there called the affair an international insult to the Japanese Army. 
June 12.—Statement re the foreign Settlements in China by the head 

of the China Affairs Board. (See Sino-Japanese War. Foreign Interests.) 


Latvia 


June 4.—Briva Zeme, the Government organ, dealt with M. Molotoff’s 
speech in an article in which the logic of the Soviet Minister’s argument 
about the neutrality of the Baltic States was criticized. The Soviet 
Government recognized their neutrality as desirable, and therefore the 
argument formerly put forward in Russia that to be neutral was the same 
as being hostile was invalid. Neutrality was just the thing these States 
were determined to maintain, and for that reason they could not identify 
themselves with any front or political group. 

They would defend their neutrality against attack, from whatever 
quarter it came. They had asked no Power or group of Powers for a 
guarantee because to accept it would mean the abandoning of neutrality. 
They could only accept a general guarantee such as Belgium had. 

There had been no suggestion of guaranteeing Denmark, which was 
in the same case as Latvia and Estonia. These two countries would be 
converted into wards of a guardian neighbour, and no free country could 
accept that. 

June 7.—Signature of non-aggression pact with Germany. (See 
Germany. External Affairs.) 

Briva Zeme, in an authoritative article, said that as Latvia had already 
signed a non-aggression pact with Russia it was only natural she should 
welcome the invitation to sign a similar bond with the other side. She 
‘repeated her desire to remain neutral, to join no ideological group. 

The pact could not legitimately offend any other country; it was 
merely an instrument for augmenting the Baltic States’ security. It 
must dispel the rumours that Germany was hostile to Latvia, as there 
was no reason to suppose the German undertakings were not sincere. It 
had no secret political or economic clauses. 

June 8.—Statement issued ve discussions in Berlin. (See Germany. 
External Affairs.) 


League of Nations 

June 2.—The Chinese delegate in the Advisory Committee on the 
Traffic in Opium stated that the Japanese Government intended to 
collect $300 million from the drug traffic in the occupied areas of China. 
Large numbers of Japanese soldiers were addicts. 


Lithuania 

June 7.—An agreement was concluded fixing the compensation to be 
paid by Germany for Lithuanian property in Memel at 600 million lits 
(say £22 million). Payment would be paid in agricultural and other 
machinery. 


Mexico 

May 30.—The Foreign Minister handed the U.S. Ambassador a 
cheque for $1 million as the first instalment of the payment for expro- 
priated rural properties belonging to U.S. citizens. 
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The Netherlands 


June 12.—The Government decided to allow 194 of the German 
refugees on board the Hamburg-Amerika liner on its way back from 
Cuba to land in Holland on temporary permits. 


Palestine 


May 30.—The Christian Arab Mukhtar of one of the quarters of 
Bethlehem was shot dead. He had been described, incorrectly, as a 
member of the Nashashibi Party. 

May 31.—Rejection of the White Paper by the Arab Higher Com- 
mittee. (See Syria and the Lebanon.) 

A police launch arrested a small Rumanian steamer off Jaffa with 
go6 illegal immigrants on board and took her to Haifa. 

June 2.—A British motor patrol was wiped out by Arabs near 
Oalqiliya, 4 soldiers and 3 Jewish police being killed. Later 5 Arabs 
were arrested by troops led to a village by police dogs. 

A bomb explosion in Jerusalem killed 5 and wounded 19 Arabs. 
Jewish terrorists were alleged to be responsible, and the military author- 
ities suspended the running of 3 urban Jewish bus lines. 

The Jewish Council issued a statement saying that the acts of 
terrorism had shocked the public and Jewish institutions, and warning 
the public that the Jewish authorities were utterly opposed to the shedding 
of the blood of innocent persons. 

It added that the methods of fighting against the White Paper were 
being drawn up by the Jewish institutions. 

An attempt was made on the life of the Mayor of Jaffa, a member 
of the Nashashibi Party. All Jaffa cafés and provision shops were closed 
by the police indefinitely. 

June 6.—Troops engaged an armed band near Tulkarm and inflicted 
severe losses. South of Nablus Arab villagers captured a gang of 12 
armed men and their leader and handed them over to the authorities. 
The gang had been terrorizing villages for a whole year and the villagers 
now turned against it. 

The Vaad Leumi, in a statement on the collective punishments 
inflicted on the Jewish community, pointed out that its position was not 
like that of the Arabs, whose leaders organized acts of violence, as the 
official Jewish policy was not violent. It complained that the penalties 
imposed were vindictive and designed to defeat the united determination 
of the Jews to nullify the new policy. 

The military authorities suspended all traffic in and out of Tel Aviv 
for a day and a half (except milk and medical services) owing to Jewish 
attacks on Arab traffic in the outskirts of the town. 

June 7.—An Arab was killed by a Jew in a market in the suburbs 
of Jerusalem in full view of several other Jews, who were reported to have 
taken no steps to stop the assailant and afterwards refused to give any 
evidence to the police. 

The military authorities accordingly cancelled the order permitting 
the reopening of Jewish cafés, etc., and also closed the shops in the 
Jewish quarter concerned for 2 days. 

June 8.—Dr. Shukari, son of a leading member of the Nashashibi 
Party, was murdered at Acre. 
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A number of time-bombs exploded in Jerusalem, destroying several 
electric sub-stations in the Jewish sections of the city. The damage was 
estimated at £P3,000. 

Acts of sabotage at Tel Aviv resulted to damage to the railway and 
to telegraph cables, motor-cars, etc. 

Two Arab rebels were killed ii operations near Jerusalem. 

Some 200 illegal immigrants were reported to have landed near 
Nahariya, and the Greek sailing ship in which they arrived was arrested. 

June 9.—A young Jewess dressed in Arab clothes was arrested in 
Jerusalem when seen to place a basket containing a time-bomb in a 
crowd of Arabs outside the Central Prison. 

June 10.—A bomb exploded in the Jerusalem Post Office and injured 
3 Jewish constables and a British Assistant Superintendent of Police. 

June 11.—Another bomb in the Post Office killed a British constable 
and injured 8 employees. 

Arabs killed a Jewish workman just outside the city, and a sniper 
wounded a Jew near Haifa. 

June 12.—A young Yemeni Jewess was convicted by the Military 
Court in Jerusalem of having carried a bomb to the Central Prison on 
June g and sentenced to imprisonment for life (she was under 18). 

A land mine near the Akva quarter of Tiberias wounded 13 Arabs, 
one of them fatally. A curfew was imposed. 


Poland 

May 30.—Note to Danzig Senate re the Polish officials at Kalthof. 
(See Danzig Free City.) 

June 1.—Opinion of M. Molotoff’s speech in official circles in Warsaw 


was that there were no insurmountable difficulties in the way of a pact, 
and that the task was merely to find an acceptable formula for including 
the Baltic States in the bond. 

June 2.—The Soviet Ambassador presented his Letters of Credence 
to the President and, in an address, emphasized that his mission was to 
develop the friendly relations between the two countries. Their collabora- 
tion was in keeping with the object of the Soviet Union to promote 
friendship with all peoples, especially with neighbours. 

President Moscicki welcomed these assurances, and said his Govern- 
ment believed in the direct method of regulating relations. He assured 
M. Sharonoff that he would be assisted as much as possible towards the 
fulfilment of his mission. 

Express Poranny, referring to M. Molotoff’s speech, said Poland had 
agreements with France, Britain, and Russia, and “ as every country has 
a right to conclude as many defensive pacts as it pleases, we have no 
reason to protest against France or Britain concluding alliances with the 
U.S.S.R. If Poland had matters to settle with Russia they would surely 
be settled by direct negotiation. Our attitude is well understood and 
respected by all the interested Powers, and we have therefore nothing 
against the proposed triple alliance.”’ 

June 4.—The press described the second Note from the Danzig 
Senate as “another provocation,’ and pointed out that it was just 
because the Danzig Customs officials did not always carry out their duties 
properly that Poland had to have such a large number of Customs officers 
there. 
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June 5.—A news service broadcast in the Czech language was 
inaugurated, to be given daily from Katowice. 

June 7.—Expulsion of Jews from Germany by the Gestapo. (See 
Germany. External Affairs.) 

June 11.—Letter from the Commissioner-General to the President of 
the Danzig Senate. (See Danzig Free City.) 

June 12.—Six airmen from Slovakia landed in Poland in three military 
aeroplanes, stating that they did not wish the machines to be handed over 


to Germany. 


Rumania 

June 2.—The Elections to the first Corporative Chamber resulted in 
all the members of the Government being returned at the head of the 
lists in the districts and corporations for which they stood. Some 8o per 
cent. of the electorate voted, voting being compulsory and secret. 

The Senate numbered 88 seats, of which 14 were given to manual 
labour, rm each to commerce and industry, 22 to intellectual professions, 
and the remaining 30 to the universities and the various confessions. 

The Lower House contained 258 deputies, made up of 86 each 
representing agriculture and manual labour, commerce and industry, and 
the professions. 

June 7.—The King opened the new Parliament and, in the Speech 
from the Throne, said the new Constitution had become essential in view 
of the growth of political animosities. 

He spoke of the work done in the previous i8 months and of the 
progress in national defence and, turning to foreign affairs, said : 

“ With regard to Rumania’s relations with her neighbours, Rumania’s 


policy is one of peace, but not of peace at any price. Rumania intends to 
respect the rights of others and also to cause to be respected her own 
liberty, integrity, independence, and dignity.” 


To assure these aims the Government had been obliged to call up 
several classes of reservists and concentrate troops at the frontier, so that 
they might be in a position to defend this sacrosanct line. 

Alluding to his recent journey abroad the King said that he was 
persuaded that the hospitality and understanding which had been ex- 
tended to him redounded also to the prestige of Rumania as a whole. 

Of the foreign loans negotiated the greater part would be devoted 
to strengthening the country’s defences. 

He also referred to the trade conventions with Germany, France, and 
Great Britain, and ended by intimating that Parliament would be asked 
to consider a new organization for trades and professions, a new Civil 
Service statute, and measures to make agriculture pay. 

June 8.—The oth anniversary of the King’s accession on his return 
from exile was celebrated in Bucarest with parades, sports, and displays 
of several kinds, attended by representatives from Germany, Great 
Britain, France, Italy, Poland, and other countries. 

June 9.—Speaking on foreign relations in the Chamber M. Gafencu 
said that, in existing circumstances each State was, to a certain extent, 
part of the “living space”’ of its neighbours, because, in order to live, all 
countries needed each other. If the formula “ living space ’’ caused anxiety 
it meant that the problems which economic interdependence between 
States raised had been neglected. As to minorities he said : 
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“T insist strongly upon the fact that the problem of minorities in 
Rumania is nowhere regarded by any important Power or by any respon- 
sible Government as a territorial problem. All responsible statesmen 
fully realize that within the frontiers of Rumania there is a nation from 
which bodies of minorities cannot be severed from the closely united bloc 
of our race without severing from it much more important bodies of 
Rumanians. For this reason there is no Great Power which urges or 
supports territorial claims against us.” 

Rumania was prepared to conclude friendly agreements with her 
neighbours, and he thought that one with Hungary would be extremely 
useful in organizing peace in the Danube basin. ‘“‘ We are happy,” he 
added, “‘ that in this connection our friend Yugoslavia has shown that she 
wholly shares our views, attitude, and political actions.”” He continued: 

“We shall not take anything which is not ours, but shall strengthen 
and defend with all our power that which we have. . . . The moment our 
property is touched we shall fight. Two great friendly Powers, Great 
Britain and France, have declared that they are ready to give us their 
entire support if we are ever obliged to fulfil our determination to defend 
ourselves. . . . Our ties of alliance with Poland require a friendly and most 
sincere collaboration with our neighbour of the north. Our relations as 
the neighbour of Soviet Russia are undisturbed and good, as we were 
happy to be able to state when M. Potemkin passed through this country. 
We have respected the principle of not joining with one neighbouring 
Great Power against another...” 

In conclusion, he said he believed the Balkan Entente was destined 
to have an ever-increasing importance, and its unity was assured by the 
common interests of the Balkan States. The sincere and friendly interest 
the 4 Balkan Powers showed towards Bulgaria was a proof that they did 
not intend to exclude anyone from the Balkan community. 

June 11.—German criticism of M. Gafencu’s speech. (See Germany. 
External Affairs.) 

M. Gafencu in Turkey. (See Turkey.) 


Spain 


INTERNAL AFFAIRS. 


May 30.—General Franco, addressing 10,000 women of the Falangist 
Party at Burgos, said ‘“‘ I want Spain to be strong, not for embarking on 
mad adventures, but because national strength is the firmest guarantee 
of peace.’”” Armaments and armies were not enough to win future wars. 
Such wars would be beyond the scope of imagination, and in them those 
behind the lines would suffer equally with those at the front. 

June 4.—An order was issued for the demobilizing of a further 
60,000 men, i.e., the 1932 Army class. 

June 5.—In an address to the National Council of the Falange 
Espafiola Tradicionalista General Franco warned the nation of the serious 
economic situation. Spain had had an adverse trade balance for many 
years, except in 1914-18, and this had grown more serious since the out- 
break of the civil war owing partly to the large imports of armaments, 
much of which still had to be paid for, partly to the destruction of factories 
and economic equipment producing for export, and partly to the periodic 
raids on the Bank of Spain by the Republican Government. 
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Their watchword must be “ Produce, produce, produce,” to restore 
the lost balance. 

June 6.—Another class was demobilized, bringing the number of 
men released up to 270,000. 


EXTERNAL AFFAIRS. 


May 31.—The Minister of the Interior went to Cadiz to say farewell 
to the Italian C.-in-C. who was sailing from there with the Italian 
Legionaries. 

Arrival of the German Kondor Legion at Hamburg. (See Germany. 
External Affairs.) 

June 1.—Some 20,000 Italian troops sailed, accompanied by 3,000 
Spanish troops. Sefior Suner, the Minister of the Interior, also left 
for Italy. 

Some 1,200 men of the Italian Air Force still remained to be re- 
patriated. 

June 4.—Celebrations were held at Salamanca in honour of the 
Portuguese “‘ Viritos’’’ Legion, which was to leave for Portugal within 
a few days. 

June 5.—General Franco addressed the National Council of the 
Falange Espafiola Tradicionalista, and, in his references to foreign affairs, 
expressed disappointment that the relations with France and Britain 
had not improved following their recognition of the Spanish Government. 
The French Government had been extremely tardy in fulfilling the terms 
of the Bérard-Jordana Agreement relating to war material, and in 
Great Britain “a great part of the wealth of our banks remains seques- 
trated and subject to litigation owing to the monstrous survival of a 
supposed humanitarian society formed by the Reds after their cowardly 
flight.” 

June 6.—Sefior Suner’s message to the Italian Legionaries. (See 
Italy. External Affairs.) 

June 7.—The news broadcast by wireless from Madrid, Burgos, and 
elsewhere contained accusations against Great Britain, France, and the 
U.S.A. of aiming ‘‘in Macchiavellian fashion’’ at the encirclement of 
Spain. Speakers declared that this was no new manosuvre, but a con- 
tinuation of Mr. Eden’s policy regarding Abyssinia. 

June 11.—Some 1,500 Italian Legionaries left Cadiz for Italy, including 
360 airmen. 


Sweden 

June 1.—The Government decided to withdraw their proposal for 
the fortification of the Aaland Islands, after both Houses of Parliament 
had approved motions proposing negotiations with Russia after M. 
Molotofi’s speech. 

June 2.—The Government informed the Riksdag Committee for 
Foreign Affairs that the Bill ve co-operation with Finland for fortifying 
the Aaland Islands would be withdrawn, and also that for the ratification 
of the Naval Treaty with Great Britain. 

June 3.—The two Bills were withdrawn without debate. The 
Foreign Minister sent a message to the Riksdag emphasizing the im- 
portance of a solution of the Aaland Islands problem. 
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June 5.—The Finnish Defence Minister arrived in Stockholm and 
told the press that Finland aimed at close co-operation with Sweden in 
defence. Like Sweden, Finland decidedly wanted to keep out of the 
groupings of the Great Powers, to safeguard her territorial integrity, and 
to observe unconditional neutrality in all directions. 

Together, the two countries formed an element of sufficient strength 
for even the Great Powers to pay heed to them in the event of a European 
war. Finland therefore thought that there was a real case for compara- 
tively far-reaching collaboration in the field of defence. There should 
be nothing in the way of carrying out the plan of fortifying the Aaland 
Islands, and Finland was prepared to do it according to the original 
plan. He concluded : 

“To the Finnish mind this problem of defence is primarily a problem 
for Finland alone, and thus Finland has been fully within her rights in 
deciding for herself with whom she would prefer to co-operate in making 
plans to safeguard the neutrality of the Islands.” 


Switzerland 


June 4.—In a Federal referendum the law providing some 400 
million francs for defence and public works was accepted by 443,960 
votes against 198,598. 

June 12.—The Board of the Bank for International Settlements met, 
and, though no statement was issued, it was understood that the manage- 
ment of the Bank had carried out the order received from the Czecho- 
Slovak National Bank regarding gold deposited in the Bank of England 
and other matters on its own responsibility. It was entitled to do so, 
as the order was absolutely valid in Swiss law. 

The Bank of England had no means of ascertaining to whom the gold 
deposited by the B.I.S. belonged ; it was therefore acting rightly in execut- 
ing the order given by the B.I.S. to transfer the gold to German account. 
It could not have stopped the transaction, even if it knew it was Czech 
gold, on account of Article 10 of the B.I.S. Constituent Charter of 1930, 
ruling that its assets were immune. 


Syria and the Lebanon 


May 31.—The Arab Higher Committee issued a statement from 
Beirut rejecting the White Paper, in which doubt was expressed whether 
the British Government would carry out their promises. It considered 
that independence would not be realized as long as it was conditional 
on Jewish co-operation, and that the period of transition was really 
unfixed, as Great Britain had reserved the right to prolong it. 

Many of the Jews were not Palestinians and ought not to be counted 
towards the proportion of Jewish officials. Other points were :— 

The terms “local conditions ’’ and “ public opinion ’’ were vague, 
and used to enable Great Britain to avoid establishing a representative 
body to make recommendations for a draft Constitution. 

Great Britain had not the right to frame the Constitution, which 
should be done by a National Assembly. 

The so-called ‘‘ adequate provisions ”’ relating to the special position 
of the Jewish National Home were measures taken to maintain causes 
for revolt and trouble, as the Arabs would never recognize the “‘ National 
Home.”’ 
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Jewish immigration should be prohibited, and not made dependent 
on Arab consent, as it might be possible to claim that such consent 
existed, when in reality it did not. 

The Committee rejected the right of the Jews to attain one-third of 
the population, disapproved of the existing machinery for determining 
the economic absorptive capacity of the country, as having been proved 
inadequate, claimed that the amount of land left for the Arabs was 
insufficient, and called for the complete prohibition of the transfer of 
land to Jews. 


Turkey 

May 30.—The Kamutay adopted without debate the Defence 
Budget, the largest ever presented under the Republic. 

June 1.—A military mission left for London. 

The Government were understood to have decided to dispense with 
the services of 12 German advisers to the Ministry of Agriculture and 
specialists at the Institute of Agriculture. 

June 10.—M. Gafencu arrived in Istanbul as the guest of the Govern- 
ment. 

Official opinion regarding the criticisms of Yugoslavia as to the nego- 
tiation of the Agreement with Great Britain was that the Agreement was 
in keeping with the principles of the Balkan Entente, its conclusion being 
consequent on the guarantees given by Britain and France to Greece and 
Rumania which, though unilateral, had established a Balkan front 
against aggression. 

June 11.—M. Gafencu arrived in Angora and began discussions with 
the Foreign Minister and other Ministers. 

Speaking at a banquet to M. Gafencu, the Foreign Minister said 
the signatories of the Balkan Entente had contrived to organize a 
happy co-operation by which they had been able to preserve independence 
of policy and at the same time follow in foreign relations a “ directive ”’ 
common to them all. 

The Rumanian Foreign Minister, pointing out that the two countries 
were united by mutual comprehension of the missions they each had to 
perform, said that Turkey had to watch over the security of the Straits, 
while Rumania watched over the freedom of the lower Danube, an in- 
creasingly important duty. 

It was essential for the proper accomplishment of their mission 
that they should first assure their own territorial security and respect for 
their own national independence. These two things were of paramount 
international importance. He concluded with a reminder that the 
Balkan Entente did not exclude any Balkan State from its membership. 


U.S.A. 
EXTERNAL AFFAIRS. 

June 1.—The Japanese Ambassador, speaking at a banquet in New 
York, said the fears that had been expressed that Japan intended to 
restrict American trade opportunities in East Asia were groundless, 
adding, ‘‘ The commercial doors of China are still open, and as far as 
Japan is concerned will swing wider to all interested nations in years 
to come.” 
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June 7.—The King and Queen of England arrived on United States 
soil from Canada at Niagara and were met by Mr. Cordell Hull and his 
suite. 

June 8.—Proposing the health of King George at a State banquet in 
Washington President Roosevelt said it was fitting that they gave thanks 
for the bonds of friendship that linked their two peoples, and went on: 

“T am persuaded that the greatest single contribution our two 
countries have been enabled to make to civilization and to the welfare of 
peoples throughout the world is the example we have jointly set by our 
manner of conducting relations between our two nations. 

‘“‘ It is because each nation is lacking in fear of the other that we have 
unfortified borders between us. It is because neither of us fears aggression 
on the part of the other that we have entered no race of armaments the 
one against the other. 

‘““The King and I are aware of a recent episode. Two small unin- 
habited islands in the centre of the Pacific (Canton and Enderbury, in the 
Phoenix group) became of sudden inferest to the British Empire and 
the United States as stepping-stones for commercial aeroplanes between 
America and Australasia. Both nations claimed sovereignty. Both 
nations had good cases. To have entered into a long-drawn-out argument 
could mean il] will between us and delay in the use of the islands by 
either nation. 

“It was suggested that the problem be solved by the joint use of both 
islands by both nations, and by a gentlemen’s agreement to defer the 
question of the ultimate sovereignty until 1989. The passage of 50 years 
will solve many problems. If this illustration of the use of methods of 
peace divorced from aggression could only be universally followed the 
relations between all countries would rest upon a sure foundation and 
men and women everywhere could once more look upon a happy, pros- 
perous, and peaceful world.” 

The King, in reply, thanked the President for his kind invitation 
and still kinder welcome, and added that he brought him from Canada 
“warm greetings of a neighbour and a trusted friend,”’ while “‘ from my 
other Dominions, from the United Kingdom, and from all my Empire I 
carry to you expressions of the utmost cordiality and good will.” 

He prayed that their great nations might ever in the future “ walk 
together along paths of friendship in a world of peace.” 

June 12.—King George and Queen Elizabeth left the United States 
for Canada, and the King sent a telegram to President Roosevelt thanking 
him and Mrs. Roosevelt for their hospitality, and adding : “‘ The kindness 
shown to us personally by you both was endorsed by your fellow- 
countrymen and country women with a cordiality which has stirred our 
hearts. 

‘In Washington and New York, indeed wherever we have been, 
we have been accorded a reception the friendliness of which was un- 
mistakable.”’ ; 

President Roosevelt, in an address at West Point Military Academy, 
said the significance of the visit of the King and Queen lay in the fact 
that friendship could exist between the two countries, since both were 
without fear. ‘‘ To achieve that result,’ he went on, “strength is 
needed—strength which comes not from arms alone but from restraint, 
understanding, and co-operation, which in turn are the products of 
trained and disciplined minds.” 
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The United States sought peace by the honourable and pacific 
conduct of its international relations, but “‘ that desire for peace must 
never be mistaken for weakness. During recent months international 
political considerations have required still greater emphasis on the 
vitalization of our defence, for we have had dramatic illustrations of the 
fate of undefended nations.”’ 

Declaring that “leadership has meaning only as it brings about 
co-operation,’’ Mr. Roosevelt went on: “ There is no greater quality of 
discipline than the ability to recognize different technique and different 
processes. These qualities of co-operation, discipline, and the self- 
restraint and self-reliance which make them useful, are the very fabric 
of modern life. Ifit can be developed internationally as well as nationally, 
we shall be materially nearer to the realization of our hopes of peace.” 

Mr. Hull issued a statement in which he referred to his trade agree- 
ment programme, and said “‘ our hope and standing invitation is that in 
coming years the programme may be joined by all. If two larger nations 
enter into a discriminatory arrangement between themselves with an 
agreement to divide their spheres of influence other nations inevitably 
will take defensive economic measures and, instead of establishing peace, 
economic rehabilitation, and progress, the result is bound to be a general 
collapse.... Small nations which enter into such an arrangement with a 
large nation become increasingly dependent on the large nation for their 
economic existence, and inevitably become political vassals of the large 
nation.” 


U.S.S.R. 


May 29.—M. Molotoff received the British Ambassador, who replied 


to questions asked him regarding certain points in the Anglo-French 
proposals. 

The Premier of White Russia, speaking in the joint session of both 
Houses of the Supreme Council, condemned the acts of aggression per- 
petrated by Germany, Italy, and Japan against peaceful States which 
had made it necessary for other peaceful countries wishing to survive to 
spend enormous sums on defence. 

May 31.—M. Molotoff’s speech on foreign relations. (See Special 
Note.) 

June 2.—M. Molotoff handed to the British and French Ambassadors 
a reply to the Anglo-French proposals. 

June 7.—Pravda stated that the Government had presented 4 
demands to London and Paris as the minimum required for a defensive 
organization: (1) Conclusion of an agreement by the 3 countries for 
effective mutual assistance against aggression ; (2) An agreement for the 
U.S.S.R. to give assistance to States guaranteed by Britain and France, 
particularly Belgium, Greece, Rumania, Turkey, and Poland, in case they 
were attacked ; (3) A guarantee by the 3 countries to assist the 3 Baltic 
States should their neutrality be violated; (4) A concrete agreement 
about the methods, the form, and the extent of help to be given. 

The Soviet frontiers, it declared, could not be secured without a 
guarantee for Finland, Estonia, and Latvia, as an attack by Germany 
through them would be more dangerous than an attack through Poland or 
Rumania. There was now no room in this part of Europe for neutral 
States without the power of adequately defending their neutrality. 
They must be on one side or the other. 
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The present position indicated their coming under German influence, 
and this must not continue. 

Mr. Chamberlain’s statement re the negotiations and the sending of 
an envoy to Moscow. (See Great Britain. External Affairs.) 


Vatican City 

June 2.—The Pope, addressing the Sacred College of Cardinals, 
said that he remained faithful to the mission of working for the triumph 
of true peace, in spite of the gravest difficulties ‘‘ in a world of disputes and 
divisions, of conflicts of feeling and of interests, of exalted ideas and of 
haughty ambitions, of fear and of daring, amid a humanity which seems 
almost unable to make up its mind whether it should recognize and 
entrust the primacy of action and the decision of its own destiny to the 
sword or to the noble reign of law and reason.”’ Nothing could restrain 
the Holy Father from activity which was both valuable and holy. He 
continued : 

‘““ Animated by this spirit at a moment which appeared particularly 
grave—towards the beginning of last month—we thought it timely, 
after mature deliberation, to make known to some of the statesmen 
of the Great European nations our fear lest the international dissension 
should degenerate into conflict. 

“This step met in general with the sympathy of the Governments, 
we are glad to say, and after it had come to the attention of the people— 
through no co-operation on our part—it met with the gratitude of the 
people.” 

The Pope then referred to the assurances which he had received 
and added : : 

““ Nor do we wish to pass over in silence other information which we 
received regarding the sentiments and intentions of influential statesmen, 
to whom we are most grateful.’’ This information had given him greater 
hope that Governments would be induced to conquer “ the obstacles, 
real and psychological, which stand in the way of a sincere and secure 
understanding.” 

“This circumstance,” he concluded, “ has left open to us the way 
to further manifestations of our earnest solicitude.”’ 

June 11.—The Pope received in audience Sefor Suner and 3,200 
Spanish troops who were visiting Italy, headed by the leaders of the 
Spanish Naval and Military Missions. In a short address His Holiness 
described the troops as the defenders of the faith and the civilization of 


their country. 


Yugoslavia 

May 30.—The Prince Regent and M. Markovitch left for Berlin. 
A congress of some 14,000 members of the German minority in the Bachka 
and Baranya districts was held at Apatin, near the Hungarian frontier. 

Dr. Shubashitch, Dr. Machek’s representative, speaking at Delnitze, 
said it was perhaps a little inaccurate to say that the “ agreement of 
April 27”’ had been rejected. The Croats started from the principle 
that they were a nation and that, as such, they should have all that was 
due to a nation in a State community. If the Serb nation understood 
that, and had nothing against it, then they could not lose hope of an 
agreement. 
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The speech was published in the Serb press, for the first time in the 
case of a Croat Peasant leader. 

June 1.—Prince Paul in Berlin, and speeches at banquet. (See 
Germany. External Affairs.) 

June 5.—It was announced that a German-Yugoslav company had 
been founded in Belgrade for working mineral oil. 

June 12.—An interpellation sponsored by Dr. Stoyadinovitch attack- 
ing the Prime Minister was deposited in both Houses. It reviewed the 
Serbo-Croat negotiations, including the breakdown of the ‘‘ Agreement 
of April 27,” and blamed the Government for keeping the public ignorant. 

The Prime Minister was asked many questions to which it was 
difficult for him to give a direct “‘ Yes’ or ““ No”’ ; e.g., Would he tell the 
House before signing any agreement ; whether he favoured constitutional 
reform ; and whether the delimitation of “ frontiers’ for Croatia would 
not amount to marking the borders of a future secession State, and by 
inevitably including Serbs therein create a Serb problem. 





FORTHCOMING EVENTS 
1939 
June 19... ... *Advisory Committee on Social Questions ... Geneva 
June 26... ... International ChamberofCommerce Congress Copenhagen 


{ay 4 ss: ... “Delegation for Study of Economic Depres- 
sions ... _— oes ose ee ... Geneva 


july 8 ... ... International Congress on ee and 
Town Planning ose ‘ Stockholm 


July 19... ..- *™Committee of “ant of Legal Status a 
Women ai oi Geneva 


July 29 ... --» 31st Universal Cape ss al Bepesnntiote .. Bern 
August ... 21st World Jewish Congress ... — ... Geneva 
August 2 ... ™Permanent Central Opium Board ... ... Geneva 
August --- Inter-Parliamentary Union Conference ... Oslo 


August ren 12th Session of International Studies Con- 
ference nes . wee — Bergen 


Sept. 11... ..- *2oth Session of the henetiy a6 ... Geneva 
Oct. 16... ... European Conference on Rural Life .. Geneva 
* League of Nations or International Labour Office. 
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